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BYZANTINE CIVILISATION ! 


It is probable that in the mind of the average Englishman the 
very word “ Byzantine ”’ still awakes a subtle suggestion of weari- 
ness, of undefined repulsion. The spell of genius is potent, without 
difficulty it gives birth to a tradition, and a tradition has more lives 
than a cat. We remember that to Voltaire Byzantine history 
was a worthless repertory of declamation and miracles, disgraceful 
to the human intellect : we cannot forget that to Gibbon Byzan- 
tine annals were a tedious and uniform tale of weakness and misery. 
Very recently the Byzantine State has been described as “a 
vicious and decaying parody of the Roman Empire eking out its 
contemptible life on the Bosphoros.”” But surely the facts should 
give us pause: Constantinople was founded early in the fourth 
century ; it fell in 1204 when assailed by that criminal filibustering 
expedition, the Fourth Crusade; it fell finally before the Osmanli 
Turks in 1453. For over 1100 years after Constantine’s death 
it was constantly attacked by countless foes—and yet the Empire, 
whose heart it was, survived. The wonder of East Rome is not 
to be found in its death, but in its life: in its amazing powers of 
resurrection and re-birth lies the attraction of its history. 

The danger of all great systematic formulations of constitu- 
tional theory and practice is that they tend to obscure the fact 
of historic development: this is true even of such a masterpiece 
as Mommsen’s Staatsrecht. Yet it is obviously essential for the 
student of history to be alive to this development—to mark and 
distinguish the separate stages in what may appear to the 
beholder as a continuous and unbroken evolution. It is easy to 
think and talk of the Roman Empire as an undifferentiated whole : 
but the Roman Empire of the first and second centuries is one 

2 An abbreviation of a paper read at a meeting of the London Branch of the 
Association in February 1925. See further the writer’s little book, The Byzantine 
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thing, the Roman Empire of the third century is another and a 
very dissimilar thing. The third century is the century of crisis : 
if we would understand the differences between the early Empire 
and the Empire of the fourth century we must at least raise the 
question: What was the nature of that third-century crisis? 
And to realise the significance of that question, we must recur in 
retrospect to the origins of the Principate : we must remind our- 
selves that the great gift of Augustus—the Pax Augusta—had a 
wider meaning than is sometimes recognised: not only was the 
period of bloodshed and proscription to be brought to an end— 
that period of which Tacitus wrote, continua per viginti annos dis- 
cordia : non mos, non ius (Annals, iii. 28)—but the swollen armies 
of the age of revolution were to be disbanded and the Empire was 
to be organised on a peace footing. The standing army of 
Augustus numbered only twenty-two legions. For long that force 
was just sufficient to safeguard the frontiers and to hold the 
barbarians at bay. But already in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
the narrowness of the margin of safety was revealed. Troops 
on the Danube had to be moved from the Balkan provinces to 
meet the peril on the Euphrates, and then, when war broke out 
afresh in Europe on the northern frontier, the legions were once 
more withdrawn from the East to the Danube. In the third 
century that narrow margin was no longer adequate: two new 
factors broke down the cunningly devised structure of the 
imperial defence : (i) the revival of the national monarchy of the 
Sassanids in Persia, which created a strong aggressive realm on the 
eastern frontier; (ii) the beginning of the ‘‘ Vélkerwanderung,” 
when the Empire was assailed on every side at one and the same 
time. The Roman military system could not stand the strain, 
and in the chaos which ensued the separate provinces were 
driven to organise their own defence. If the unity of the orbis 
terrarum was to be restored, the Roman world must be forcibly 
clamped together: only bonds of iron could hold the starting 
timbers in place. Now for the first time Rome imposes on her 
subjects a rigid uniformity : the administration of the Empire is 
refashioned as a vast system and the work of government is 
finally assumed by a single imperial service—by that “‘ household 
of Cesar” which through the centuries had gradually ousted 
from the control of the state the constitutional executive, the 
magistracies which the Republic had bequeathed to the Prin- 
cipate. Rome bows the necks of all her citizens beneath the 
yoke of a bureaucracy—a bureaucracy which, though oppressive 
and corrupt, though burdensome and immensely expensive, was 
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yet in its prodigious ordered hierarchy, with its elaborate adminis- 
trative tradition, practically indestructible: it was the steel 
framework which supported the Byzantine Empire. 

One other aspect of the third-century development calls for 
brief notice. The Battle of Actium—whatever its military 
significance may be, whether it. have any strictly military sig- 
nificance or no—yet remains one of the decisive encounters of 
world history. For at Actium it was decided whether Roman 
conceptions of government and statesmanship should be sub- 
ordinated to Hellenistic principles of rule: Antony stood for 
dynastic autocracy, for the divine right. of kings, while Octavius 
stood for the carrying over into the new order of all that could be 
salved from the wreck of the Republican tradition. The Prin- 
cipate—the early Roman Empire as Augustus conceived it—is 
built with Roman materials: as an institution the Roman 
Empire is a Roman building: that has been denied, but I am 
convinced that the paradoxical assertion that the Roman Empire 
is essentially a Greek institution is misconceived. Antony 
defeated, Augustus set himself to revive the Roman tradition, 
and of that fact the poetry of Vergil and Livy’s history are the 
immortal witness. The greatest achievement of the Empire in 
its early period is the Romanisation of Western Europe—and that 
is, I would repeat, a distinctively Roman triumph. Yet the 
supremacy of the Hellenistic East was but postponed, and 
throughout the first centuries of the Empire the Drang nach 
Osten only grew in the force of its momentum. The features of 
that swing of the pendulum towards the East are well known : 
in the economic sphere, in religion, in literature, in the problems 
of military defence the influence of the Roman East was para- 
mount. Rome was no longer the centre of the Empire. If to 
the Roman satirist it could appear that at the end of the first 
century the Syrian Orontes had flowed into the Tiber, by the 
third century the tide had turned and was carrying Rome on its 
ebb to the Hellenistic East. 

It was necessary to recall this development to your minds, since 
the Byzantine civilisation is continuous with the civilisation of 
the ancient world. Here there is not the breach which charac- 
terises the development of Western Europe. That breach may 
be minimised—as by Dopsch and lorga—but the fact of the 
breach remains. The Frankish kingdom marks the rise of a new 
social organisation and the steady decline of those influences 
which bound Gaul to the Roman world. Gaul in the pages of 
Gregory of Tours is only kept in touch with the Empire Seems 
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rare embassies to the imperial court : Gaul is no longer orientated 
towards the Mediterranean : it is cut from its ancient moorings. 
Here was in large measure a fresh beginning. But in the East 
the old threads just held: through perfidy and assassination— 
the very means employed show that it was a matter of “ touch 
and go’’—the supremacy of the barbarian was averted. Here 
there is continuity. But the question of course arises—Con- 
tinuity with what? The last paragraph was designed to suggest 
the answer to that question. In the West Rome consciously 
promoted Romanisation, but in the East during the first three 
centuries of the Empire Rome did not attempt to interfere with 
the natural development of Hellenistic culture. When Rome 
moved eastward, when under Constantine a second Rome was 
founded on the Bosphoros, when to this second Rome the central 
administration and the court were moved (in A.D. 330), a definitely 
Roman tradition invaded the Eastern provinces. The continuity 
of East Rome is a continuity of these two traditions—the Hel- 
lenistic and the Roman: the one giving the literature and 
language, while it continued to mould religious thought and the 
forms of social life, the other bringing Roman law and an admin- 
istrative tradition, together with the Roman conception of the 
supremacy of the state and that inherited military science which 
rendered continuity itself possible. Rome brought also the 
imperial tradition of a sovran’s duties: a tradition which had 
made of the Emperor a symbol, for was he not the ultimate source 
of that authority which had welded together the orbis Romanus ? 
—an authority to which the Christian faith gave a new and 
divine sanction: henceforth the Emperor was no mere nominee 
of the legions : the human choice did but ratify a celestial election 
—the Emperor ruled as the Vicegerent of God and of His Christ. 

It is the weaving together of these two strands—the Hellenistic 
and the Roman—which made East Rome. That is the work of 
Constantine, of Theodosius I and of Justinian; with the accession 
of the house of Heraclius in the seventh century that process 
may be regarded as accomplished fact, and for the result of 
that union a single term had been found, “‘ Romania ’’—signifying 
at once the culture of the Hellenistic world and the Roman 
guardianship of that legacy through military defence and the 
forms of law. ‘‘ God save Romania ’’ scribbled on a tile at the 
end of the sixth century sums up in one short prayer the whole 
development : here is the tradition and its defence, and here the 
source of the confidence of East Rome. A God for Whom the 
field was the world had given that world to the Romans, and 
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with that gift was given also the promise of a support which 
might be withheld as punishment for human sin, but which 
human repentance could ever claim anew when man, forced to 
his knees, had learned the weakness of the arm of flesh. The 
re-births of East Rome are miracles of resurrection because 
they are the work of a Saviour God who through resurrection had 
proved that He could not be holden of Death. You may not 
believe that: for you too Byzantine historiography may be a 
worthless repertory of declamation and miracles disgraceful to 
the human mind: but since Byzantine thought is shot with 
miracle, since miracle is interwoven into the texture of East 
Rome, if you approach that history in the spirit of Voltaire, be 
you ever so proficient in Quellenkritik, however completely you 
be schooled in the approved methods of modern historical 
research, the spirit of Byzantine civilisation must remain for 
you a closed book, and its history a tale of little meaning. Till 
you have lived with monk and ascetic and anchorite, till you have 
grown into the conviction that a living God is of necessity a 
God of Miracle, and not a captive in the prison of His own universe, 
till deep in your very bones you have come with the Byzantine 
to know that man shall not live by bread alone, you will not 
understand, you will not be in a position to sit down naturally 
and easily and gossip with the folk of East Rome. For that 
surely is the distant goal of our task of historical understanding, 
whatever period we study; and just at rare moments when we 
rise from the slow considered reading of some document we are 
almost persuaded that we could face that supreme test—that 
we could gossip with the men of the age without experiencing a 
too acute embarrassment. 

The spell of a secular tradition, the immediacy of super- 
natural intervention, the obvious necessity of securing the aid 
of divine power against the countless powers of evil which sur- 
round our life, the constant menace of the barbarians without— 
this is the atmosphere that we breathe in the Empire of East 
Rome. And the heart of this empire is Constantinople, and 
within the walls of Constantinople—at times practically limited 
in their action to the space within those walls—are the Emperor 
and the bureaucracy of the central government, and so long as 
those walls stand inexpugnable, there is a refuge, and there the 
defence of the Roman world can be reorganised, and from its 
shelter the armies of the Lord Christ can issue to renew the 
struggle. For this was the result of the development during the 
three centuries which succeeded the foundation of Constantinople : 
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the city of Constantine stood alone without a rival, and the 
Empire of which Constantinople was the centre was united in a 
common belief in that Trinitarian orthodoxy which had been 
formulated at the Council of Chalcedon. Through endless dis- 
putes, through chicanery and bloodshed the victory of Con- 
stantinople over Alexandria was finally won—the victory of 
the Emperor and his bishop over the ecclesiastical Pharaoh— 
the Patriarch of Alexandria—the victory of orthodoxy over the 
Monophysite heresy. That victory was won at a price—the 
alienation of Syria and Egypt. When in the seventh century 
the Mohammedan invasion tore Egypt and Syria from the 
Empire, territory, it is true, was lost, but it was disaffected 
territory : cohesion was won on a basis of orthodoxy: this was 
henceforth the vital nerve. of the Empire; orthodoxy took the 
place of nationality. Nationality as a bond of union was impos- 
sible in the ethnic confusion of the Byzantine world: that bond 
of union was found in a common orthodox religious faith. As it 
had been for the Jew throughout his history, so for the East 
Roman, religion was the cement of the social fabric. 

In this civilisation of East Rome, it should be stated without 
hesitation and with emphasis, there are some things which you 
will fail to find, or find only in a very limited degree. The 
traditional element, the element of continuity with the past, in 
this Byzantine culture I have of set purpose already accentuated. 
For one of the things which you will miss in the thought of this 
Byzantine world is originality. And you will miss it the more 
because our generation, like the Athenians of old, is ever seeking 
to tell or to hear some new thing: there is a tendency to regard 
tradition as a prison house. But Rome was naturally con- 
servative, and New Rome did not belie her past. In fact it was 
precisely when you were strongest, when you were most alive, 
that you were most rigorously conservative: it was then in the 
pride of present achievement that you felt yourself most worthy 
to claim as your own the splendours of your inheritance, then 
that you endeavoured with the greatest consistency to mould 
your thought upon the ancient models. Every literary revival 
only drove you back afresh to the forms which were hallowed by 
tradition: you sought to write more nearly as Herodotus and 
Thucydides had written; you must therefore write, not as you 
spoke, but in that Attic dialect which the great Athenians had 
immortalised. Your style became a studied anachronism : 
there was less of spontaneity and more of Hellenistic scholarship 
in your thought. The Byzantine authors, it has been said, are 
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Christian Alexandrians. Literary form tended to become your 
first care, your aim not to encourage, but to bridle insurgent 
individuality. And the danger of every great tradition is that 
it may be merely passively received: it does not come as a new 
thing challenging you to a personal appropriation, as the old 
world came to Western Europe at the Renascence: it comes as 
an heirloom claiming only guardianship, not as a prize demanding 
conquest. Thus it is that in face of Byzantine literature the 
modern reader is apt to become intolerant, supercilious, even 
contemptuous. 

You will miss, too, freedom of thought, you will feel the lack 
of scientific curiosity, the weight of authority. In science the 
Byzantine is a compiler, an encyclopedist : in religion, the sphere 
in which speculation was most natural for an East Roman, he 
was, it must be repeated, above all orthodox. Thought on 
important issues may be stifled, because those issues are already 
closed by a judgment that cannot be questioned. Only the 
lesser issues are matters of discussion, since here thought is still 
free to range unchecked. The passionate debate concentrated 
on such issues seems to us disproportionate to the problem on 
which it exhausts itself: few of us perhaps could grow really 
heated over the question whether the light which appeared on 
Tabor was created or uncreate. Scientific research is readily 
branded as blasphemous, when to seek a natural explanation for 
any phenomenon may be regarded as a denial of the action of a 
controlling Providence. We must be prepared to face without 
flinching Gibbon’s epigram on his own masterpiece: “I have 
described the triumph of barbarism and religion.” 

To us a demon-haunted life is strange and unfamiliar: here 
against the supernatural obviously only the supernatural itself 
can prevail. But to the Byzantine the Christ enthroned in the 
splendours of mosaic seemed ineffably withdrawn, removed from 
the humble cares of his insignificant life: he needed a protection 
against the powers of evil more reassuring, more intimate, and 
that he found in amulet, in charm, or sacred relic. His was the 
creed of Winifred Jenkins in Humphrey Clinker: “ As for me, 
I put my trust in the Lord, and I have got a slice of witch elm 
sowed in the gathers of my under-petticoat."”" And once again 
you must ask yourselves how much of truth is contained in that 
mordant epigram, ‘‘ I have described the triumph of barbarism 
and religion.” 

You will miss further the keen political life of the Greek city 
state of the classical period; you will find a polity which is 
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avowedly an autocracy. Checks upon the action of the autocrat 
there were, it is true, even in New Rome, but they can only be 
found, if sought : they do not leap to the eye. And in Byzantine 
history you will find cruelty, and unreasoning mob violence. 
That is true, but it must not be forgotten that in Constantinople 
men lived in constant peril of barbarian attack—the Empire 
through the centuries was assailed by Goth and Vandal and 
Hun, by Persian and Avar, by Arab and Seljuk Turk, by Serb 
and Bulgar, by Patzinak and Russian—a host of foes. The 
instant menace, the tension of nerve and spirit made self-control 
difficult and surrender to the passion of the moment fatally easy. 
The defence of civilisation through a millennium—that was 
achieved; but the defenders paid the price. This generation, at 
least, should be able to sympathise with the folk of Constantine’s 
city. 
And if all this is to be set to the debit side of the account—I 
have tried to state the case honestly that I might not tamper 
with the ledger—what assets can the East Roman Empire show ? 
On its literary balance sheet it can point with pride to its 
theological achievements. To them we owe our Christology, and 
to-day the works of the Fathers of the Eastern Church are being 
studied with a new interest. For if in our theological recon- 
structions we are forced backward behind the definitions of 
Chalcedon, we are treading again the paths where the Byzantines 
were the pioneers. The vital interest of their thought is reflected 
in such a book as Canon Raven’s recent essay on Apollina- 
rianism. Systematic theology was born in the East, and it 
was to John of Damascus that the West went for a model in 
its early attempts to state Christianity as a philosophic system. 
To the East we owe many of our finest hymns: Neale’s work 
of translation has permanently enriched our Western inherit- 
ance. ‘“‘The day is past and over” is a translation of a 
hymn by Anatolius, Andrew of Crete wrote the original of 
“ Christian, dost thou see them . . . ,” while “ Art thou weary ”’ 
is founded on a hymn of Stephen the Sabaite. The great 
edition of the hymns of Romanus is now completed, and only 
funds are needed to permit of the publication of the labours of 
Krumbacher and of Maas. In profane literature there is the 
massive corpus of Byzantine historiography; nowhere more 
clearly than in this body of historical writing can we trace the 
continuity of East Rome with the classical tradition. In the 
West monks composed annals and chronicles: in the East men 
still wrote history, The force of tradition, the needs of Byzantine 
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diplomats and generals united to keep alive a catholic curiosity, 
to maintain the serious study of the culture and institutions of 
neighbouring peoples. Russia and the Southern Slavs to-day 
owe the knowledge of their origins to this Greco-Roman literature, 
and Magyar and Bulgar admit a like debt. Teutonic nations 
seek the picture of their past in the pages of Cesar and Tacitus : 
the same practical need of imperial statesmen inspired the 
Byzantine historians. The Empire of New Rome, like the Empire 
of the older Rome on the Tiber, realised that the foundations of 
government must be laid in knowledge, that ignorance eats like 
a canker-worm at the heart of any imperial power. The lesson 
is valid still: the Byzantine historians insist with Jefferson : 
“ Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance.” 

Of the work of the Byzantines as the world’s librarians 
guarding the treasures of the past until the West was ready to 
receive the precious legacy from their hands nothing need be 
said; that, at least, of the services of East Rome is common 
knowledge. It is, however, at times forgotten that the East 
Romans were no mere custodians of the literature of a bygone 
age: they were themselves the creators of national literatures. 
Though the Eastern Church is a Greek Church, yet when that 
Church found a nation, it was ready to give to it a national 
literature in its own tongue. Just as in the fourth century the 
Armenian Church owed its organisation to the Church of Cesarea, 
so in the fifth century it was on Roman soil that the Armenian 
alphabet was invented, while Armenian literature was formed of 
translations from the Greek. Thus it is from Armenian manu- 
scripts that modern scholarship has recovered many early Chris- 
tian works of which the Greek originals have perished. The 
Syriac literature was founded under East Roman influence, and 
that influence gave the models on which later the Monophysite 
Church developed its independent literary activity. East Roman 
missionaries invented their earliest script for the Slavs, and here 
again East Roman theological works formed the library of Slav 
Christianity. This is the great contrast between the East and 
the West. The Western Church knew but one language—Latin 
—and in Latin its services continued to be celebrated. Latin 
became the tongue of whatever culture there was, and thus the 
growth of national literatures was let and hindered. Rome in 
the West had performed her work of Romanisation so thoroughly 
that the Church which stepped into the place of the civil power 
as the representative of the Latin tradition was bound and 
fettered by linguistic conformity. The East was free: the 
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Church called into being an ecclesiastical literature in the vulgar 
tongue and a civil literature followed in its wake. 

This liberality and generosity of East Rome is, indeed, but a 
part of its missionary achievement. Here State and Church 
joined hands, for the convert to Chalcedonian orthodoxy became 
the Emperor’s natural ally—an outpost of the imperial system 
of defence. That missionary work of the Byzantine Church 
which carried its priests to Nubia on the South, to the Caucasus 
and the Euphrates on the East, to the steppes of Southern 
Russia, to Serbia and Bulgaria in the North, is one of the Empire’s 
proudest titles to fame. 

In the study of Byzantine art there was never a livelier 
interest than to-day, never have art lovers found it easier to 
appreciate its triumphs. Byzantine civilisation implies in its 
varied manifestations the possession of wealth, and the splendours 
of this art reflect that fact. The pomp and pride of the earthly 
court of New Rome was in Byzantine theory but a type of celestial 
glories—of that court where ruled the God whose Vicegerent the 
Emperor was. In the mosaics of Byzantine art terrestrial 
magnificence is used as symbol and type of an unearthly glory : 
the studied hieratic calm of the imperial audience chamber is 
but a reflex of the divine peace of the saints; the Emperor as 
master of the world leads the thought of the East Roman wor- 
shipper to that supreme Pantokrator whose footstool is the earth, 
whose throne is the heavens. In these glorified figures the 
“ significant form” of Clive Bell and the modern art critics is 
realised with a completeness before which contemporary mosaic 
appears meaningless, while in architecture the miracle of 8. Sophia 
remains one of the wonders of the world, its dome, as Procopius 
says, seeming rather to be hung from the skies than supported 
from earth. In his art the Byzantine escaped from life’s turmoil 
into the calm of a profound peace: only those who have sought 
in their own souls to escape from life’s fitful fever know something 
of the worth of that ideal of atapafia—of the peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away—which is the inmost secret 
alike of Byzantine religion and of Byzantine art. 

But in the last resort for some of us the thrill of Byzantine 
history is bound up with the defence of civilisation from the 
barbarian hordes. This was the historic task of Constantinople. 
Byzantine history is one spacious epic. Through the centuries 
Roland and his Paladins stand at the gateway of Europe and 
bar the narrow passage. And this defence is sustained on the 
razor edge of peril by the supremacy of a tradition of military 
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science capable, as Rome had ever proved herself, of manifold 
adaptation to changing conditions. East Rome preserved the 
money economy which the West had lost : the strictly covenanted 
services of a feudal system could never have maintained the 
unceasing watch at the gateway. To the hard-pressed subjects 
of Byzantium, to the armed defence and the diplomacy which 
their besants kept in being, Europe owes a debt, which she has 
not always been prepared to acknowledge. The saving of Romania 
is an achievement which has fairly won an imperishable memorial. 
Norman H. Baynes. 





MEDIEVAL WILLS! 


Some students of history and law have had tastes in the way 
of documents which others find it easier to respect than to share. 
Prynne, who had no good word for a stage play, wrote of the 
“manifold, rare, delightful varieties, forms, diversities and 
distinct kinds of writs of summons.’’? Serjeant Maynard had 
such a relish of the old Year Books, so Roger North tells us, that 
he carried one in his coach to divert him in travel, preferring it 
to any comedy.’ Without denying the attractions of either par- 
liamentary writs or Year Books, it can safely be asserted that 
medieval wills have this advantage over both, that they bring us 
into closer touch with the men and women of the past. During 
the last century and a half many have been printed. Their 
interest is manifold. They appeal to the genealogist, who finds 
in them information that is often not procurable elsewhere. 
They supply information to the ecclesiastical historian, the 
economic and social historian, the antiquarian, the topographer, 
the philologist. There is hardly a side of medieval life that 
cannot be illustrated by wills. Out of this wealth of available 
material a few topics of special interest may be selected. First, 
some references to religious belief and practice; secondly, some 
references to industry and trade; thirdly, some notable bequests ; 
fourthly, some traits of character revealed by wills. 

Medieval wills often begin with some such sentence as this :—“‘ I 
bequeath my soul to God Almighty, to the Blessed Mary and to all 
the Saints, and my body to be buried in (such and such a church).”’ 
Thomas Lord Poynings (1374) was to be buried ‘in the midst 
of the choir of St. Radegund in Kent, which is of my foundation, 
before the high altar. I will that a tomb be made, with the image 
of an armed knight thereon, of alabaster.’”’ One hundred pounds 
was to be paid to the abbey, partly for the tomb, partly for 
prayers and masses. The cost of the funeral is sometimes 


+ Part of a paper read at a meeting of the Coventry Branch of the Association, 
February 1925, 

* Prynne, Register of Writs, i. 395. 5 Bolland, The Year Booka, p. 2. 

* Testamenta Vetusta (henceforth abbreviated as Test. Vet.), i. 92. See, for 
this and other references, the bibliographical note on p, 310, below, 
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restricted. Richard Earl of Arundel enjoined (1375) that only 
500 marks were to be spent, and that there were to be but five 
torches, no men-at-arms, no horses, hearse or other pomp. 
Humphrey Bohun, Ear! of Hereford, directed (1361) that no great 
men were to be invited to his funeral, only one bishop and the 
common people.' Such directions, however, are exceptional, and 
we may conclude that the cost of a great man’s funeral was usually 
high. Even a well-to-do Yorkshire rector left (1393) for his 
funeral feast 6 oxen, 20 sheep, 20 quarters of wheat and 10 quarters 
of malt; no invitations were to be sent, but all comers were to 
be welcome.” In the funeral procession the horse of the deceased 
often took part and was given as a mortuary to the priest who 
performed the service. William de Beauchamp ordered (1268) 
that a horse “ completely harnessed with all military caparisons ”’ 
should precede his corpse. But nearly a century later (1358) 
Sir Otho de Grandison said: “I entreat that no armed horse or 
armed man be allowed to go before my body on my burial day, 
nor that my body be covered with any cloth painted or gilt or 
signed with my arms; but that be only of white cloth and marked 
with a red cross.” A little later (1368) Roger, Lord la Warre, 
directed that his best horse was to be his principal (7. e. mortuary) 
without any armour or man armed, according to the custom of 
mean people.’ In the same year John Rokel left a heifer to 
be driven before his corpse at his funeral; * owing to this custom 
a mortuary (otherwise principal or corse-present) was also known 
as a fore-drove. 

Wills furnish many details as to the services for the dead, 
such as the placebo, the dirige, the month’s mind and the year’s 
mind. Vespers for the dead were known as Placebo because the 
anthem before the first psalm was Placebo Domino in regione 
vivorum (Ps. cxvi, 9). At the Matins for the dead the first anthem 
was Dirige Domine Deus meus in conspectu tuo viam (Ps. v, 8): 
hence the whole of the morning service for the dead, including 
the Mass, came to be designated as a Dirige or Dirge. The 
number of masses to be said was often specified in a will; thus a 
London girdler provided for a trental of masses (i. e. thirty) to be 
said by the Friars Minor or the Augustinian Friars of the city.® 
Not seldom the testator provides for a trental of St. Gregory, viz. 

1 Test. Vet., i. 94, 66. 

® Testamenta Lboracensia (henceforth abbreviated as Test. Ebor.), i. 187. 

3 Test. Vet., i. 51, 8, 75. 

* Cal. of Wills, Court of Husting, London (henceforth abbreviated as London 


Wills), ii, 123. 
® Ibid., i. 385, 
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three masses on each of the ten chief festivals.‘ Much is said 
respecting chantries founded for the benefit of the testator’s soul, 
and the souls of those dear to him. A fifteenth-century will 
(1456) contains the actual words to be said by the chantry priest : 
“Ye shall pray for the soules of William Andrew and of Paule 
Stephen, of Alice and Alice the wyfes of the said William and of 
Kateryne and Elizabeth the wyfes of the said Paule, and for the 
soules of all tho for whom this Chauntry is founded and for all 
Cristen soules.”? The insistence on the chantry priest being 
“ honest ” or “ virtuous ” shows that too often he was unworthy. 
A London will of 1527 enjoins that the priest who was to say mass 
at Wilmslow, Cheshire, was to be “no viciouse persone of lyevyng, 
diser, carder, bowler, cokkefyghter noder commyne ale goer.” 
A fifteenth-century London will furnishes an interesting detail: 
the priest serving a chantry in St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, was to 
keep in a cupboard under the altar a missal, a chalice and paten, 
a chasuble of red velvet with apparel for festivals and two other 
chasubles for Sundays and week-days, and a processional. Some- 
times the chantry priest had to do some teaching : thus a fifteenth- 
century will directed that a chantry priest at St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, was to have 33s. 4d. a year for teaching grammar and 
singing.* 

Many other aspects of the religious life of the Middle Ages 
are illustrated by wills. A testator often leaves his parish priest 
a sum of money for tithes forgotten. Sometimes he makes a 
bequest to the church where he was baptised.‘ Occasionally he 
endeavours to encourage preaching, as did a London fishmonger 
who left ‘‘ twenty shillings to be given percelmele by his executors 
to those preaching the word of God at Poules Crosse and there 
praying and publishing his name among other Christian people.” ° 
Anchorites and anchoresses are often remembered in wills.® 
Bequests to religious houses are very common, especially in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. A monastery church is 
often designated as the testator’s burial-place. Roger Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, wished (1258) to be buried in the church of the 
monastery of Thetford, and Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick 
(1315) in the church of Bordesley Abbey.” Bequests to individual 
members of religious houses are very common, particularly in the 

1 Christmas, the Circumcision, the Purification, the Annunciation, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary and her Nativity. 

* London Wills, ii. 529; cf. 532, 551. ® Ibid., ii. 634, 469, 508. 


* North Country Willa, p. 249. 5 London Wills, ii, 5689 (1486—7). 
* £.g., tbid., ii. 107 and Test. Hbor., i. 186. 7 Test. Vet., i. 49, 54. 
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London wills, where references to unimportant houses, such as 
Kilburn Priory, often occur. Of special interest are the bequests 
to the various orders of friars, mostly to the four chief orders, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites and Augustinians, but also 
to others, such as the Friars of the Sack and the Crutched Friars. 
These numerous bequests illustrate very clearly the prominence 
of the medieval friar. Take, for example, the will of Humphrey 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, dated 1361. He was to be buried in 
the. choir of the church of the Austin Friars, London; he left 
bequests to four friars by name, and two friars were among his 
executors, one of them being his confessor... In London the 
churches of the friars, Black Friars and Grey Friars especially, 
were favourite burial-places, as may be seen from Stow’s Survey. 
Among the acts of piety often mentioned in wills are pilgrimages, 
whether to Rome, Compostella, or Jerusalem, or to places nearer 
home such as Canterbury or Walsingham. Curious details are 
furnished in the will of a York citizen dated about 1429 :— 
Item, I will have delyvered to a gude trewman that weendes to the courte 
of Rome in pilgramege iiij marcas, that is to say ij marcz to hym selfe for his 
labour that he sall do and gar do for me and the tother ij marcz sall he gar be 
songen for me in messes at grete Rome y' is to say apud le venernaky]ll in ecclesia 
Sancti Petri apud Romam & eciam unam missam ad altare vocatum scala cceli, 


& j missam apud Fabianum & Sebastianum, qware most nede is—and also he sall 
garr xiii messes be songen for me in the seyrkyll of Rome in divers places. * 


If wills throw much light on medieval religion, they are equally 
valuable for the details of everyday life. The wills of country 
folk contain bequests of oxen, cows and sheep, the “ best beast ” 
being often mentioned as a mortuary. A Knaresborough testator 
in 1511 left one white-headed cow for the making of the rood- 
loft of his parish church: other Knaresborough folk bequeathed 
*“whyes”’ (young heifers), stirks (young oxen), sheep, horses, 
bushels of wheat and rye and implements of husbandry. The 
London wills naturally have much to say about handicrafts. We 
can picture the localisation of industries from the repeated refer- 
ences to the Goldsmithery, the Ropery, the Saddlery and the 
Vintry,® and the specialisation in industries from such names as 
Stephen le Wympler, Norman le Meggecer (white-tawyer, or tanner 
who used alum), Robert le Ceinturer (girdler) and William de 
Gayton called tabourer.‘ Wills tell us much about the part played 
by gilds in medieval municipal life. Property was often left to 

1 Test. Vet., i. 66. ® Knaresborough Wills, i. 1, 

® London Wills, i. 29, 99, 115, 286. Cf. ‘‘ Knyfsmythstrete ” in Bristol Wills, 


p. 35. a 
* London Wills, i, 8, 11, 16, 419. 
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them unconditionally and in many cases is held to this day by a 
London City Company under a will of medieval date. Some- 
times property was left charged with the maintenance of chan- 
tries, lights, lamps and observance of obits: property so left was 
confiscated by the act 1 Edw. VI, c. 14. Apprentices are often 
mentioned in wills. The apprentice of Matilda de Myms (1349) 
received the third best part of copies and instruments appertain- 
ing to the making of pictures and one of her best chests for keep- 
ing them in; he was to be delivered over to the care and teaching 
of Brother Thomas de Alsham of the priory and convent of 
Bermondsey for a term of three years.1 The York wills furnish 
many examples of craftsmen’s outfits, e.g. an ankersmith’s, an 
apothecary’s, a shearman’s, and a carpenter’s. The apothecary’s 
implements make a long list and include pots of green ginger. 
The carpenter’s tools include a “ chipax,”’ a “‘ framour,”’ a “ hoke,” 
and two planes.2, Bequests of looms and woolcombs® are not 
infrequent, also bequests of boats and ships or shares in the same.* 
Bristol testators sometimes leave a pipe of woad or a quantity of 
Bordeaux wine.’ The London wills give valuable information 
about houses, their structure and their names. A stone house 
—evidently a rarity—is occasionally mentioned;*® so, too, are 
shops, cellars, brew-houses, workshops and wharves. Every now 
and then we may read of the “ solar ’’ or upper room, the “ garyt ” 
and the “seld”’ or warehouse. A will dated 1461 gives details 
as to the interior of a London house. The devisees are enjoined 
not to remove the glass windows and lattices from the tenement, 
nor the beam for the candle of “ coton,” nor the large cupboards ; 
the same are to be left for the benefit of the tenement. An earlier 
will, dated 1433, mentions a large painted chamber with a panelled 
ceiling.’ Did space permit, much might be said as to the names 
of medieval London houses, the Tabard, the Raven, and the 
Squirrel, for instance, or the almost endless variety of persons and 
things “on the hoop”; “le cokke,” “le Scot,” “le Aungell,” 
“le Mone”’ may serve as examples. The sign was carved and 
hung within a hoop, not painted on a board as in later times.® 
One of the many pleasures to be gained from a perusal of 


1 London Wille, i. 576. * Test. Ebor., i, 245, 347. 
* Surrey Wills, pp. 2, 77. 
* Test. Ebor., i. 55; Bristol Wills, pp. 28, 30, 83, etc.; Mariner's Mirror, July 


1925, p. 316, 
5 Ibid., pp. 164, 166, 169, 171, 173, 175-6. 
* London Willa, i, 32. ? Ibid., ii. 646, 464, 


* Ibid., ii. 519, 468, 536, 592; Larwood & Hotten, History of Signboards (1867), 
p 503. 
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medieval wills is to note the references to the miscellaneous articles 
sufficiently prized by testators to be separately mentioned. 
Books will naturally attract the attention : service-books are often 
bequeathed to churches, portable breviaries or portifories fall to 
the share of individuals.1_ Lawyers leave professional books,? 
such as works on canon law or volumes of statutes; university 
graduates remember the needs of their college libraries. Occa- 
sionally non-professional books are mentioned such as chronicles,’ 
romances and poems: a very notable bequest occurs in John 
Brinchele’s will (1420), viz. “librum meum vocatum Talys of 
Caunterbury.” * Drinking-cups are often mentioned, such as the 
mazers, which were usually made of maple wood and had at the 
bottom a boss sometimes called the print, which was commonly 
ornamented with some sacred device or the figure of a saint. 
Richer folks had silver cups which are often minutely described 
in their wills: a London apothecary in the fourteenth century 
bequeathed a cup called “ calixcoppe ” with silver covercle stand- 
ing upon lions silver-gilt.* Drinking-cups were often named. In 
the London wills we read of two mazers called “ Bride” and 
** Balloc,” a mazer called ‘‘Good Morwe,” a silver cup called 
“the grete grubbe,” and a large brass pot called “le Crowe.” * 
Other collections mention a cup of gold with a cover called 
*“‘ Benesonne,” a cup called “ Belchier”’ and a “ cupp called my 
ladys night cappe with a cover.” ’ Jeremy Bentham clearly 
had good medieval precedent for his sacred teapot called Dicky. 
Sometimes the inscriptions on articles are quoted: a canon of 
York bequeathed a mazer with a silver-gilt cover bearing the 


words :— 
Ho so ys leyst a lyue 
Tak this cope with owtyn stryfe.® 


Household furniture, utensils, and clothes® are included, of 
course, in the great majority of wills, and when, as is often the 
case, inventories also have been preserved, it is possible to recon- 
struct the everyday things used in medieval England. Among 


1 Wills from Doctors’ Commons, pp. 2, 3. 

2 Somerset Medieval Wills, Ser. i. p. 210: ‘‘ my new register unbound and 
my two rolles of the cours of the Chancerie and all my other bundels and bokes 
longyng to the cours of the Chauncerie,” 

3 North Country Willis, p. 222: ‘“‘my greate Cronica Cronicarum with 
Imagies.” 

‘ Fifty Earliest English Wills, p. 136, 


5 London Wills, ii, 248, ® Jbid., i, 557; ii, 207, 505. 
7 Test. Vet., i, pp. iii, iv; North Country Wills, p. 146. 
* Test, Ebor., i, 209, ® See, e.g., Bury Wills, Index Rerum, passim. 
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these we may note the spruce chests and tables imported from 
Prussia, the Flanders chests and the tapestries, which last are 
sometimes described in detail, e.g. a piece of tapestry powdered 
with leopards’ heads.1 The attentive reader of medieval wills 
will note the references to beds, stuffs, jewellery, armour and 
weapons ; he will certainly be led to dispute the statement in the 
introduction to the English edition of the Fugger News Letters, 
that in the sixteenth century most of the inhabitants of the 
British Isles ‘‘ slept on the ground because they had not as yet 
learnt the use of beds.” 2 As he turns over the closely printed 
pages of T'estamenta Eboracensia he will note that a canon of 
York in 1452 possessed no fewer than three pairs of silver- 
mounted spectacles. The North Country Wills tell him of a 
kindly Yorkshire parson who left to “little Richard Wylson a 
yarde of clothe thet is lyfte of my cloke’’—enough, no doubt, 
for a hood or cap. He may be amused by Cockney humour as 
shown in the names Do little Lane and Wind again Lane, and he 
will learn that the Gutter Lane of modern days is a corruption 
of Godrone, i. e. Guthrum, Lane.5 He will pause a moment to 
mark in a Knaresborough will “a close called Make Beggar,” ® 
and as he works through the London wills he will see that distri- 
butions of coal to poor folks have medieval precedent.’ If he is 
country-bred, he will note that a Yorkshire parson had two 
horses called Lyard Roucliff and Bayard Nesfeld, and that a 
Kentish woman bequeathed to her maid “j cow the whiche cow 
is called Nyghtyngale.” * If his interests are linguistic, he will 
be attracted by such curiosities as these :— 

Georgio Benson filio meo juniori duas bestias aetatis duorum annorum et 
ij le behives. 

& nox. 


duo le tubbes 
my body to be sepulted & buried in the churchyard.® 


Yet again he may have a taste for collecting unusual names and 
may remark Asselota Bye and Orabla de Staundon.!° 

More attractive to most of us than such odds and ends are the 
sentences here and there which throw light on the character of 
the men and women who have come to the end of life’s journey. 


1 London Wills, ii. 190. 

* The Fugger News-Letters, ed. Victor von Klarwill (1924), p. xxxiii. 

® Test. Ebor., iii. 129-52. “ North Country Wills, p. 134. 
5 London Wills, ii. 12; i. 422, 2. ® Knaresborough Wills, p. 16. 
7 London Wills, ii. 518, 543, 575, 586, 597, 605. 

§ Test. Ebor., i. 189; cf. “ Early Kentish Wills,” in Arch. Cant., xi. 379. 

* Knaresborough Wills, pp. 2, 8, 12, 39. 10 London Wills, ii. 2303 i. 14. 
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On the whole it is the best side of human nature that comes out 
in medieval wills. At times, indeed, the testator is distrustful 
of his executors, a distrust that was too often justified. Did not 
Stow write ?— 


Women be forgetful, children be unkind; 
Executors are covetous and take what they can find.’ 


Probably, however, executors were better controlled in the Middle 
Ages than in the sixteenth century, when the ecclesiastical courts 
lost much of their effectiveness. At times there is a hint of the 
grumbles of legatees; a short way with grumblers was ordained 
in one will—they were to lose their legacies.2. Occasionally there 
are echoes of family jars and disobedience on the part of children. 
But in the main the medieval wills tell us of family affection, love 
of friends, desire to make amends for wrong done or good left 
undone, generosity to the poor and to wayfarers. Among the 
many examples that might be given is the entreaty of William, 
Earl of Pembroke, in 1469, that his wife would remain a widow : 
“ Wife, pray for me and take the same ordre that ye promised 
me as ye had in my lyfe, my hert and love.” * It is pleasant to 
find that a fourteenth-century rector left twenty shillings to 
Gilbert the Chapman and ten marks to the nativi (villeins) of his 
own brother Geoffrey. Desire to make amends is seen in the 
will of one Richard Roos :—‘‘ Also I wyt to Iohn Wodcok my 
mayster for neclygent seruyse that y dyd to hym in the tyme of 
my prentyshode, gyf he wyl take hyt, vli.” If he would not, the 
sum was to go to Richard’s son Thomas; we may be fairly sure 
that Thomas got it, A Herefordshire testator desires restitution 
for any wrong found done by him, “ as I trust to God, but litell.” 
A Devonshire man leaves £10 to amend trespasses, if any man or 
woman complains of oppression or wrong, as in spoiling corn or 
grass.5 Brian Higden, Dean of York, wrote in 1539 :—“I will 
my executors do make restitution for such wronges as I have 
done to any person if they be provide (proved), and if the prove 
be doubtefull, rather to inclyne to the complaynt than unto me.” 
Not infrequently the testator remits debts that are due to him : 
Sir William Fitzwilliam of Malton says in 1532 :—“‘ also I remitte 
all suche poore creatures as be in my dett whose names apperithe 
in my vij™ booke of debtes under whose names I have written 
1 Survey of London (ed. Kingsford), i. 115: quoted in the Introduction to the 
Quarter Sessons Records for the Reign of James I (Som. Ree. Soc.). 
* Knaresborough Wills, p. 206 (the date, however, is 1597). 


2 Test. Vet., i. 304. « Test. Ebor., i. 29. 
5 Fifty Earliest English Wills, pp. 12, 23, 27. 
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these wordes, Amore Dei Remitto.” 1 On almost every page of 
the printed collections of wills we find bequests of money or 
clothing for the poor or for prisoners, and the provision of means 
for repairing highways. Pages too might be filled with descrip- 
tions of bequests for education, whether at school or at a 
University. In conclusion, two quotations may be given from 
wills which reveal with special clearness the natures of those 
who made them. They are of post-medieval date, but they have 
the simplicity and directness that are not always found in the 
lawyer-made will. Henry Busshop, of Sherborne, Dorset, mercer, 
on 30 April, 1587, “ seeing his brother William Busshop standing 
by him weepe for him vttered and spake these words following, 
viz. Looke howe the ape weepeth. Well I love him never the worse 
for ytt. And if I live I will love him the better as long as I live, 
and if I Dye I give him all that ever I have and Doe make him 
my onely executor.” 2 More than twenty years later (10 February, 
1610) Elisabeth, wife of Esaye Spracklinge, made her bata saci 
or verbal, will in these words :— 


All the goods that I have when I die, I will and mean my husband shall have. 
I can well afford them to him if they were more than they are, he is a good gentle- 
man and useth me well and kindly. And as for my nieces and other kinsfolk, 
they have all well to live of themselves and have no need of anything I have.” ® 


The wide range of subjects touched on in medieval wills is in 
itself an indication of their value for purposes of research, A 
few examples may be given of historical works for which medieval 
wills have been largely used. In his Grey Friars of Oxford (1892) 
Mr. A. G. Little points out that in the last half of the fourteenth 
century one-third of the wills of Oxford citizens contain bequests 
to the Franciscans. He adds :—‘ It is in the wills of men and 
women of every rank and every status that we get most insight 
into the work of the friars as visitors of the sick.” Medieval 
wills are largely used in three volumes of the Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought, edited by Dr. Coulton. In The 
Lollard Bible (1920) Miss Deanesly uses wills as evidence of the 
ownership of books. Mr. Bennett’s The Pastons and their England 
(1922) deals with bequests for the upkeep of bridges and roads, 
while Dr, Eileen Power in her Medieval Nunneries (1922) uses the 
numerous bequests to nuns as proof that in the later Middle 
Ages private property was permitted in English nunneries. On 


1 North Country Wills, p. 136. 

2 Walthamstow Wills, Introd., p. ii. I am indebted for this reference to the 
kindness of Dr. Eileen Power. 

% Arch. Cant.. xxvii. 236. 
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the evidence of fifteenth-century London wills at Somerset House, 
Mr. Kingsford is enabled to state in his Ford Lectures! that 
there were as many as 160 fraternities attached to London 
churches. The value of wills for ecclesiastical history is also 
seen by the numerous references collected in the Victoria History 
of London, vol. i.2 Hitherto wills have not been used so much 
as they might have been for their references to economic life. 
How valuable these are may be seen from the wills of wealthy 
clothiers printed in Miss B. McClenaghan’s study of The Springs 
of Lavenham (1924). It may be added that wills throw some light 
on an out-of-the-way branch of medieval cloth manufacture— 
pannus Wallie. A Bristol burgess in 1395 bequeathed clothing 
of Welsh russet to thirteen very needy people, and a London 
testator in 1436 ordained that gowns and hoods of the best Welsh 
grey russet were to be distributed among the poor of Mildenhall, 
Staundon and London.’ 

For the history teacher, medieval wills serve as an invaluable 
storehouse of illustrations. The Crusades seem less remote when 
we read the will of Sir Hugh de Nevill with the bequest of three 
bezants to the poorest lepers of Acre and the provision for the 
maintenance of his following for one year in the Holy Land.‘ 
The ravages of the Black Death in Norfolk may be illustrated by 
the number of wills of Lynn burgesses for 1349. In Testamenta 
Vetusta there are not a few references to the Hundred Years’ War. 
For social history, for history plays, and for hand-work the value 
of wills is obviously great: they supply abundance of essential 
details as to buildings, furniture, clothes and what not. A teacher 
who wishes to describe a medieval house may feel on safe ground 
if he has read that the rectory of Trinity Church, London, con- 
tained in 1452 a hall with trestle table, chair, cupboard and 
benches (fixed probably against the wall); that in the two 
chambers there were beds and a press; that the kitchen con- 
tained a washing sink and some shelves; and that the glass- 
windows were counted, not as fixtures, but as part of the furni- 
ture.5 He may turn with relief from the facile generalisations of 


1 Prejudice and Promise in XVth Century England (1925), p. 141. 

* V.0.H. London, i. pp. 208, 212-13, 224, 231, 236, 238, 257, 266, 281 (note). 

* Bristol Wills, p. 45; London Wills, ii. 472. Cf. the Rev. J. F. Williams’ 
article on “The Medieval Will as a Source of Local History’ in The History 
Teachers’ Miscellany, Sept. and Oct. 1924. 

‘ E. L. Guilford, Travellers and Travelling in the Middle Ages (8.P.C.K.), 
quoted from Archaeologia, lvi. pt. ii. For other Crusaders’ wills see Revue de 
VOrient Latin, i. 72,77 etc. (a reference kindly furnished by Miss Grace Stretton). 

°C. L. Kingsford, Prejudice and Promise in XVth Century England, p. 140. 
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text-books to volumes that supply him with many questions— 
and also a few answers—about the Middle Ages. Last and best of 
all, medieval wills bring him face to face with the “ everlasting 
element of common humanity,’’! which underlies the outward 
differences between the Middle Ages and the modern world. 
CaRoLinE A. J. SKEEL. 


Bibliographical Note.—The following are the chief collections of printed 
medieval wills; those containing a subject-index, or an introduction serving much 
the same purpose, are marked with an asterisk. 

(a) General. Royal and Noble Wills, ed, J. Nichols (1780); *Testamenta 
Vetusta, ed. Sir N. Harris Nicolas (1826); *Fifty Earliest English Wills (Early 
Eng. Text Soc.), ed. F. J. Furnivall, (1888). Some of the royal wills preserved 
in the Public Record Office (see M. 8. Giuseppi, Guide to the P.R.O.) have been 
printed. Many other collections of MSS. contain copies of wills, and sometimes 
original wills : thus the will of Bishop Waynflete is preserved at Magdalen College, 
Oxford (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Report, p. 459). Wills are sometimes to be found 
in Episcopal Registers; there are summaries of sixty in that of Bishop Stafford 
of Exeter, edited by F. C. Hingeston Randolph (1886), 

(6) Local. Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Soc., Notes on Bristol Arch. 
Wills, ed. T. P. Wadley (1882); *Bury Wills and Inventories (Camden Soc.), ed 
8S. Tymms (1850); Kent Archzological Soc., *Z'estamenta Cantiana (extra vol. 
for 1906-7, dealing with church fabrics, gifts of ornaments, bequests to images 
and lights, etc.) and Archaeologia Cantiana, vols. xi, xxviii and xxx ; Chetham Soc., 
Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, vols. xxxiii, li; Zarly Lincoln Wills, 
ed. A. Gibbons (1888); *Lincoln Diocese Documents (Early Eng. Text Soc.), ed. A. 
Clark (1914) ; Lincoln Record Soc., Lincoln Wills, ed. C. W. Foster (1914) ; *Calendar 
of Wills enrolled in the Court of Husting, London, ed. R. R. Sharpe (1889-90) ; 
*Wills from Doctors’ Commons (Camden Soc.), ed. J. G. Nichols and J. Bruce 
(1863); Somerset Record Soc., *Somerset Medieval Wills, vols. i and ii, ed. F. J. 
Weaver (1901, 1903); Surrey Record Soc., vol. xvii (1922); Surtees Soc., 
Testamenta Eboracensia (1836, etc.), Knaresborough Wille (1900), and North 
Country Wills (1908); Walthamstow Antiquarian Soc., *Abstracts of Wills relating 
to Walthamstow, ed. G. 8. Fry (1921). Summaries of wills are to be found in some 
printed municipal documents, e.g. the Red Register of King’s Lynn, ed. Holcombe 
Ingleby (n.d.) and vol. ii of the Nottingham Borough Records, ed. W. H. Stevenson 
(1883). Some Ipswich wills are printed in Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Report, pp. 
225-30. 

For the study of wills as legal instruments the indispensable guide is Prof. 
Holdsworth’s History of English Law (third edn.) vols. ii-iv. The student in 
quest of unprinted wills should consult G. W. Marshall’s Handbook to the Ancient 
Courts of Probate and Depositories of Wills (1895), the Report of the Committee on 
Local Records (1902), and the valuable lists of wills included in the Index Library 
of the British Record Society. Specially useful are the six volumes dealing with 
wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury and now preserved at 
Somerset House; the fifth volume, for 1605-19, contains an admirable index of 
trades and conditions. 





1 ©. L. Kingsford, Prejudice and Promise in X Vth Century England, p. 29. 








FELIX LIEBERMANN 
(1851-1925) 


On 7 October last Felix Liebermann was run down by a motor- 
car outside his own house in Berlin. He was taken home, but 
died in a few hours. He had already consecrated the fifty years 
of his working life to the study of English medieval history, but 
was still in the prime of his power. He had recently returned 
from a holiday in the Black Forest, and had just time to see in 
print a study of Nennius which he had contributed to a book 
presented to an English friend. The scanty notice taken of his 
death in the English Press shows how little distinction in 
historical technique counts with the general English public. 
It is, therefore, the more necessary that historians who venerate 
his achievement and loved his personality should pay their tribute 
to the last and deepest of the great German masters of our medieval 
antiquities, whose single-handed labours gave us the definitive 
edition of our Anglo-Saxon laws and who threw a flood of light on 
the dark places of our history from the coming of the English 
to the end of the thirteenth century. 

Liebermann belonged to the class of the Privaigelehrte, a type 
always rare in Germany and becoming rarer in England. He was 
able to devote his whole intellectual effort to the study of his 
science for its own sake, free from all professional distractions. 
Yet it was only by some personal effort that he won for himself 
this freedom. Born in 1851, he belonged to a well-to-do business 
family in Berlin, where it was natural that a son of the house 
should take up commercial pursuits. When in 1869 he left the 
Berlin gymnasium at which he had greatly distinguished himself, 
he followed his father’s wish by spending the next year and a 
half in a Berlin bank. Thence he passed for a further couple of 
years to a post in a German yarn-exporting house in Manchester. 
He remained in England until 1873, acquiring there a very accurate 
knowledge of the English tongue and a keen interest in English 
history and institutions. Already his elder brother, Max Lieber- 
mann, had embraced an artistic career, in which he soon won 
for himself a great name. In the same year that Max went to 
Barbizon to acquire a new technique at the feet of Millet, Felix 
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persuaded his father to allow him to renounce business for history. 
The university at which he elected to begin his studies was 
Géttingen, which Waitz and Pauli had made a great centre of 
historical investigation, notably in early Germanic antiquities 
and medieval English history. Waitz’s seminar introduced 
him to historical criticism and Pauli strengthened his love for 
English history. Though kept back by his year’s military service, 
which he took simultaneously with his studies, he was able to 
send in by 1875 a doctoral dissertation which showed that his 
life’s course was already marked out for him. This was his 
remarkable Hinleitung in den Dialogus de Scaccario, the more 
remarkable since Stubbs’ Select Charters had been out less than 
five years and the first volume of the Constitutional History was 
still more recently before the world. Four years later, in 1879, 
Liebermann published a second work of importance in Ungedruckte 
Anglo-Normanische Geschichtsquellen. His services were enlisted 
for the Scriptores series of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, to 
supervise which Waitz had left Gottingen for Berlin -soon after 
Liebermann’s graduation. The young scholar’s special business 
was the completion of the extracts from English chronicles 
illustrating German history of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
For this Pauli had long been responsible, but after his death in 
1882 Liebermann finished the work singlehanded. It was an 
arduous and rather unsatisfactory task, but he made the best of 
it. The two massive folios (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores, vols. xxvii and xxviii) which contain his contribution 
were published by 1884. They show a keen insight into textual 
criticism and a wonderful grip over the sources of twelfth and 
thirteenth century history. Liebermann’s introductions contain 
in a very short compass critical accounts of the authors treated 
which the historian can still only neglect at his peril. A new 
expert in English Quellenkritik had made good his position. 
Liebermann’s work on the Monumenta brought him back to 
Berlin, which remained his home for the rest of his life. He was 
already plotting out a great task, inspired to it by Conrad Maurer, 
the master of all who studied early Teutonic laws, to whom 
early English legal institutions were, like those of Scandinavia, 
his own special study, primarily a part of Germanistik. There 
was a considerable corpus of Anglo-Saxon laws, but there were 
no adequate editions of them. The English attempts were 
unsatisfactory, and the best version was by a German scholar, 
Reinhold Schmid, who had never seen the manuscripts, There 
was room for a more scholarly and critical version which would 
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fit in with Maurer’s plans for the comparative study of all old 
Germanic laws. It was, however, a gigantic undertaking, and 
nearly thirty years were to elapse until the whole of it was 
published. Meanwhile Liebermann laboured with extraordinary 
assiduity and rapidity, visiting libraries, collecting and copying 
manuscripts, studying the relevant literature, pursuing every 
little trail with a diligence as great as his intelligence. The cost 
in money must have been great, while the cost in time was a 
generation’s work; but the Munich Academy and the Savigny 
Stiftung lent their aid, and before long a remarkable series of 
pamphlets and articles showed the learned world the lines on 
which Liebermann was working and the results which he was 
attaining. One problem long troubled him, namely the relation 
between numerous legal compilations in Latin of the Anglo- 
Norman period and the Anglo-Saxon originals from which they 
arose. No one who had dealt with them had any true explanation 
to offer, Stubbs himself being reduced to vague and unsatisfactory 
conjectures. It was reserved to Liebermann to demonstrate 
conclusively the nature and value of such documents as the 
“Laws of Edward the Confessor,” the Quadripartitus, the Leges 
Anglorum Londoniis collectae, and the ‘‘ Laws of Henry I.” 

At last Die Gesetze der Angel-Sachsen began to see the light. 
The first volume, limited to the texts and translations, began 
publication in 1898 and was complete by 1903; the second, 
containing an elaborate vocabulary and glossary, was out by 
1912; the third, including all the introduction, commentary and 
general discussion, was only completely published in 1916, during 
the Great War. The whole work is one of the greatest triumphs 
of scholarship of our times, and has given the author a world-wide 
reputation by reason of its exactness, its completeness and the 
excellence of its methods. What those most qualified to judge 
thought of it, can best be read in the remarkable appreciation by 
F. W. Maitland, published in the Quarterly Review for July 1904, 
and reprinted in his Collected Papers (iii. 447-473). Its production 
is the more wonderful since Liebermann, with all his absorption 
in his main task, continued for the whole fifty years of his 
working life to send forth a constant output of lesser works 
such as those which had prepared the way for the great one. It 
is impossible to mention even the principal of these. A list of 
Liebermann’s ‘“‘ gréssere Arbeiten,” which I have before me, has 
over forty entries, and the number of shorter articles is almost 
infinite. Their range was as remarkable as their quality. Apart 
from his main preoccupations on early law and institutions and 
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on the criticism of sources, he made important contributions to 
philology, to ecclesiastical history and to literary criticism. One 
of the last of his papers to be published in Germany was a study 
of the historical value of Mr. Shaw’s “ Saint Joan,” published 
during the last year of his life in the Historische Zeitschrift. His 
German admirers truly said that he had touched every aspect of 
old English Kulturgeschichte. 

These minor works of Liebermann were widely scattered. 
There is scarcely a periodical devoted to historical or philological 
learning to which he was not a contributor. There was hardly a 
Fesischrift or a Mélange published in Germany or France in 
honour of a distinguished medievalist to which he did not send 
an article. It was one of the subsidiary tasks of his life to keep 
abreast with all medieval work of value published in England, 
and it was long his habit to appreciate these books in various 
German periodicals, for a time in the Deutsche Zeitschrift far 
Geschichiswissenschaft and of later years largely in the Deutsche 
Literaturzeiitung. Those who have had the prudence to collect 
these scattered notices will find that they give in substance 
a shrewd and critical, yet eminently sympathetic, review of the 
chief publications dealing with English medieval history. Even 
the war did not stop this flow. In the worst of times there was a 
thrill of pleasurable excitement when one received through a 
neutral source a review ef a book one was interested in, which 
not only showed wonderful knowledge and insight but remained 
as kindly and tolerant as if there had been no war at all. 

The fortunate circumstance that Liebermann had little diffi- 
culty in expressing himself idiomatically in our tongue had the 
happy result that a fair proportion of his papers appeared in an 
English dress. So early as 1893 one of the Vorarbeiten of his 
great work, a study of the Instituta Cnuti, appeared in the T'rans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society. In’1894 the same society 
published a very characteristic bit of his work in ‘“‘The Text of 
Henry I’s Coronation Charter,” modestly described as “a first 
attempt to ascertain its original words from twenty-eight texts, 
as none of the more than thirty originals once existing is 
preserved to us.” We can read his satisfactory description of 
the “ Textus Roffensis”’ in Archaeologia Cantiana. His longest 
publication in English is the expansion of a paper on the National 
Assembly in Anglo-Saxon Times, read to the London International 
Historical Congress in 1913, Of special importance are his weighty 
communications to the English Historical Review. Even the 
appreciation of a new book gives him the occasion for advancing 
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knowledge. This may be well seen in such a review as that of 
Hudson’s Leet jurisdiction in Norwich or, still better, in his 
remarkable review of Poole’s important Exchequer in the Twelfth 
Century. For sincere recognition of the worth of a good book, 
along with a delicate suggestion of some of its limitations, nothing 
could better his criticism of Mr. Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville. 
Among more original contributions may be mentioned his collec- 
tion of all the information known as to Magister Vacarius. 

One of the last of Liebermann’s articles in the Historical 
Review I may without egotism single out for special notice, partly 
because I was half unwittingly its occasion, but mainly because it 
illustrates so thoroughly the master’s scientific methods. Among 
his numerous preliminary studies for the Gesetze was an article, 
published in 1894, on the Leges Anglorum seculo xiii° imeunte 
Londoniis collectae. This collection was an elaborate compilation 
by a London citizen, which was then only known in fourteenth- 
century manuscripts, and was mainly remarkable for its premature 
glorification of London as the head of a ‘‘ Pan-Britannic” empire, 
whose kings were to rule according to law. Liebermann showed 
in 1894 how, in order to prove all this strange doctrine, this 
patriotic Londoner had no scruple in indulging in wholesale 
forgery and outrageous lying, including among other things the 
substitution of ‘‘wardemotum” for ‘“‘ vadimonia”’ in Henry I’s 
coronation charter. Maitland, who had already enjoyed Lieber- 
mann’s exposure of such time-honoured frauds as the “ false 
Ingulf ” and the “ false Isidore,’”’ welcomed the publication of 
this new “detective novel” with exuberant glee. He was 
particularly delighted that Liebermann had brought home all 
these frauds to one man and given him a date and a motive. 
Cooler critics wondered whether the “ imperialist ’’ and “‘ con- 
stitutional ” sentiments of the falsifier could be any earlier than 
the glorious days of the Hundred Years’ War, and doubted the 
soundness of Liebermann’s reconstruction of it as an early 
thirteenth-century text. Maitland, however, believed that 
Liebermann had proved that it belonged to the earlier date. 

Later events showed the soundness of the judgment of these 
two great scholars. In 1909 the Rylands Library bought from 
a bookseller an early thirteenth-century manuscript which 
attracted my attention. It seemed to contain earlier versions 
than those previously known of such famous documents as 
Henry I’s Charter of Liberties and Charter to London, the printed 
copies of which come from deplorably late texts. It was also 
1 Eng. Hist, Rev, (Oct, 1894), ix, 741-42. 
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clearly a London collection of laws, and it looked as if it threw 
a new light on the problems of the London collection, discussed 
by Liebermann some fifteen years before. I told Liebermann of 
our manuscript, and on my invitation he came at once to Man- 
chester, where he was overjoyed to find in this codex the con- 
firmation of his brilliant conjectures in 1894. It reminded him 
of Giesebrecht’s hypothetical reconstruction of the annals of 
Altaich and its confirmation by the subsequent discovery of 
a complete text of that Chronicle. With characteristic generosity 
he almost insisted that he who had stumbled on the manuscript 
by accident should have the credit of publishing the detailed 
study of it now clearly necessary. This task, reluctantly under- 
taken, was not’ fulfilled, and in 1913, when the International 
Historical Congress again brought Liebermann to England, he 
was at last persuaded to undertake it himself. What results 
Liebermann could obtain in one brief week of work may be seen 
in the English Historical Review for October 1913. To one who 
was by his side during the whole of that time, it gave the most 
vivid and impressive lesson in historical criticism and method 
that he has ever received. The rapt absorption, the keenness 
to note and compare the minutest points, the acuteness with 
which he based important conclusions on the faintest hints, 
the extraordinary rapidity and the exemplary thoroughness of 
the work are never likely to escape his friend’s memory. It 
made him keenly appreciative of the generosity that would gladly 
have handed over such an opportunity to a much more unskilled 
hand. 

Delicate as were the qualities required for the appreciation of 
the Rylands manuscript, Liebermann had all through his life 
to deal with much more subtle questions, His line of study 
bristled with difficult problems. His original material was nearly 
always inadequate, and its investigator required a special capacity 
for guessing reasonable solutions of riddles. Progress could only 
be made when the texts most nearly approaching the lost originals 
were laboriously brought together and critically examined. For 
this a technique of exceptional stringency was required, along 
with extreme patience, immense labour, and a profound grasp 
of detail. But though always concerned with the concrete, 
Liebermann was well aware of the general bearings of his 
investigations into detail, even though generally sparing in 
expressing his opinions about them. He wrote for scholars 
rather than the public at large. He had a great contempt for 
those who made up for the thinness of their knowledge by 
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geographical description, general reflections and mere rhetoric. 
He turned a deaf ear to appeals that he should summarise the 
results of his investigations in language that the plain man could 
understand. His style is in a sense a part of his method. One 
of the last letters he wrote shows that he had no illusions about 
it. “‘ The style remains,” he says, ‘‘ terribly hard in many places, 
but such an essay must not expect to be read except by specialists, 
caring only for shortness, exactitude and clearness. It can never 
be easy or amusing, excepting, of course, with a master hand, like 
F. W. Maitland.” To secure these qualities, he believed German, 
“my own concise idiom,” was the best language that could be 
found. In this quest for conciseness, he devised the elaborate 
shorthand of initials, abbreviations and special symbols which 
make the Rechts- und Sach-glossar and the Worterbuch of the 
Gesetze such miracles of compression and treasuries of reference, 
and so lucid when the technicalities are once mastered. 

An appeal exclusively to specialists does not make for wide- 
spread fame even in Germany, especially when made by a modest 
and unostentatious scholar, entirely absorbed in his personal task. 
In Berlin Liebermann lived a quiet and uneventful life, and few 
of his neighbours realised that the hardworking and unassuming 
student was a scholar of European reputation, or the brother of 
one of the most eminent of German painters and etchers. He 
never lectured or held a seminar. His title of Professor, given 
in recognition of his distinction, involved neither official status, 
duties nor emoluments. He founded no school and had never the 
joy and help of a band of zealous disciples. He was happy in his 
domestic life, and found in Frau Liebermann (born Cacilie 
Lachmann) the ideal helpmeet who shared his interests and 
occupations, accompanied him in his travels, watched carefully 
over his delicate health and associated herself in his unostentatious 
but liberal acts of benevolence and kindliness, notably to poor 
students and scholars. Recognition came slowly, but it came at 
last. At home he was the member of many learned societies, 
including the Academies of Munich and Gottingen. Abroad he 
was, as was becoming, specially recognised in England, where he 
was a corresponding member of the British Academy and of the 
Royal Historical Society, and received honorary doctorates at 
Cambridge and Oxford. In 1913 he was a prominent figure at 
the International Historical Congress in London, where he showed 
that he could make a stirring after-dinner speech. But perhaps 
the recognition which he valued most was the friendship and 
encouragement of brother scholars engaged in the same fields of 
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research. Only after his discipleship to Waitz and Pauli and 
Maurer may be placed his cordial relations to such scholars as 
Stubbs, Maitland and Bémont; and there were, notably in 
England, many of the then younger generation who trusted much 
to his sympathy and helpfulness, and never found them lacking. 

To Liebermann the great war of 1914-18 came as a crushing 
blow. It was not that he dissented from the ordinary German 
view as to the nature of the issues and the origins of the conflict. 
But it cut him off necessarily from the ties that bound him to 
the country whose history he had studied for some forty years 
and to which he naturally looked for help and support. The 
result was an increasing loneliness and withdrawal into himself. 
He still went on with his ordinary tasks, varied by an occasional 
bit of polemic. He continued his elaborate and dispassionate 
study of such English books as could still come to his hands, and 
in 1916 he had the satisfaction of seeing published the third and 
concluding volume of the Geseize der Angel-Sachsen. But it was 
given to a world indifferent to early “‘ Germanic” antiquities, 
and very few copies of it reached Great Britain until it was too 
late for appreciation or review. Its dedication to the memory 
of Heinrich Brunner and of F. W. Maitland expresses in simple 
but moving terms his yearning for reconciliation. It required 
some courage for a man living in Berlin to dedicate a book to an 
Englishman. But Liebermann unluckily also felt it his duty to 
express himself in strong language as to the causes of the war. 
When such a man held such views, it was small wonder that, 
even after the peace, reconciliation was slow in coming, and 
that the broken ties were not always easily pieced together. The 
disastrous economic results of the war bore heavily upon the 
veteran scholar, reduced, like all the property-owning class in 
Germany, from affluence to poverty. He was now freer to 
diversify his interests, but the habits of a lifetime compelled 
constant and fruitful occupation. In 1921 his friends celebrated 
his seventieth birthday by presenting to him as Festgabe a 
collection of essays which justified its variety of subjects by 
stressing the many-sided influence of a life devoted to establish- 
ing a general conception of English civilisation. Among many 
valuable contributions to philology and literary history the 
comparative paucity of theses dealing with the legal and in- 
stitutional history to which he had been specially devoted 
suggests some loneliness in his own particular studies. It is 
intelligible, though regrettable, that no foreign collaboration seems 
to have been sought for this purely German tribute to a scholar 
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of world-wide fame. English medievalists would gladly have 
joined in this tribute to a recognised master, even if they had 
little sympathy with his recent political opinions. They will 
now, sorrowfully but heartily, pay their last homage to the great 
scholar whose capacity for carrying through a colossal under- 
taking has put to shame the land in which the Anglo-Saxon laws 
were written. May his example do something to remind us that 
British scholarship has up to now failed to produce an edition 
of Domesday, or a collection of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
Charters, worthy to be set beside the great Gesetze der Angel- 
Sachsen. It is well to remember that the international ties of 
scholarship are more potent than the disruptive forces of national 
antagonism. It is pleasant that, before his long life of labour 
was over, Liebermann’s relations with his English friends were 
gradually renewed. T. F. Tovrt. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


WE have to lament the deaths last October of Dr. Israel Abrahams, 
Reader in Rabbinics at Cambridge and President of the Jewish 
Historical Society, among whose works was a very popular book on 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; of Mr. W. J. Corbett. a well-known 
contributor to The Cambridge Modern History; and of Dr. E. G. 
Hardy, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, who published valuable 
editions of the Roman Laws and Charters (1912), and the Monumentum 
Ancyranum (1923), besides numerous articles, collected in Studies in 
Roman History (1907 and 1910) and Problems in Roman History (1924). 


* * * *” x * 


At the forthcoming meetings of the Royal Historical Society, to 
all of which members of the Historical Association are invited, papers 
will be read at follows :— 


14 Jan.— The Foundations of English History.”” By Professor F. M. Stenton. 

11 Feb.—Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President, Professor T. F. Tout, 
LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

11 March.—* The Cattle Trade between Wales and England from the Fifteenth 
to the Nineteenth Centuries.” By Professor C. A. J. Skeet, D.Lit. 

22 April—‘‘ A Derelict Diplomatist in the Eighteenth Century.” By Sir 
Ricuarp Lopeg, Litt.D. 

13 May.—“ The Reign of Henry III.—Some Suggestions.” By E. F. Jacos. 

10 June.—Alexander Prize Essay. 


These meetings will all be held at the Society’s house, 22 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m. 

* » * * » * 

Unper the auspices of the University of London, the second 
Anglo-American Historical Conference! will be held at the Institute of 
Historical Research on 12-16 July, 1926. Formal invitations to 
nominate representatives have been sent by the Vice-Chancellor to 
various Universities and University Colleges, and all historians and 
university teachers of history will be welcome. Those who desire to 
attend should send their names to the Secretary, Institute of Historical 
Research, Malet Street, W.C. 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue REPRESENTATION OF A Court LEET AND Court BARON 


Mapam,—I notice that the writer of the exceedingly kind and 
sympathetic review of the above brochure in your July number 
expresses puzzlement “at the incident of the 70-year-old Alice 
obtaining permission to withdraw from the tithing . . . seeing that 
no woman ever was in a frankpledge tithing.” 


1 For the first see History, vi, 195 (Oct. 1921). 
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Our case seems to be an example of “ the exception which proves 
the rule,” for undoubtedly, according to the records of the Rectory 
manor of Eastbourne which have been examined by my friend the 
Rev. W. Budgen, one Alice atte See was granted such permission at 
a Court held on St. Thomas’ Day, 38 Edward III. 


It seems that in future we may say “it was an exceptional thin 
for a woman to be in a frankpledge tithing,” or, perhaps, “in rare 
cases a widow might be in a frankpledge tithing.” 


C. E. SNowpeEn. 
Uplands Road, Eastbourne. 


Nors sy Miss Cam.—Since I wrote the review I have myself come 
across an example of a woman entering a frankpledge tithing in Wilts 
in the thirteenth century, in some Sheriff’s accounts. It would seem, 
therefore, that the accepted view needs some modification in this 
respect. In spite of all the work done upon the frankpledge system, 
there are still obscurities in our knowledge of its actual working, and 
we are much indebted to Mr. Snowden and Mr. Budgen for calling our 
attention to this incident. 


HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


XXXVI.—Roman Briratn } 


On 30 September, 1919, there died at Oxford Professor F. J. Haver- 
field, whose work, extending over a period of more than thirty years, 
had set upon a firmer foundation and in a new light the study of 


1 The best recent accounts are to be found in Professor F. J. Haverfield’s 
Romanization of Roman Britain, 4th edition, revised by Dr. George Macdonald 
(Clarendon Press, 1923); Mr. R. G. Collingwood’s Roman Britain (World’s 
Manuals, Milford, 1923); and Professor Haverfield’s Roman Occupation of Britain, 
being the Ford Lectures for 1907, revised by Dr. Macdonald (Clarendon Press, 
1924). The last includes a sketch of Haverfield’s life and a valuable bibliography 
of —. Mr. A, Trice Martin’s paper on Roman Britain (Historical 
Association : flet No. 53, 1922) is a summary based on the second edition 
of Haverfield’s Romanization (1912); Haverfield’s own articles so entitled, (a) 
under “ Britain’’ in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1910). 
and (b) in the Cambridye Medieval History, vol. i. (1911), are brief historical 
surveys indicating his views at that time, with bibliographies appended, 

For detailed descriptions and illustrations of archeological objects reference 
should be made to the British Museum Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain. 
The best Map of Roman Britain is that published by the Ordnance Survey, 
1924. For the original accounts of particular excavations resort has usually to be 
made to the publications of societies, such as Archaeologia and The Antiquaries’ 
Journal (both published by the Society of Antiquaries of London), the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the T7’ransactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, the Journal of Roman 
Studies, etc. 

For many counties the appropriate volumes of the Victoria County History 
provide exhaustive information. Among recent books dealing with the Roman 
remains of particular places may be noted ; Gordon Home, Roman York (Ernest 
Benn, 1924); Jessie Rctherees. The Saxon Shore (John Lane, 1924), and 8. E, 
Winbolt, Roman Folkestone (Methuen, 1925). 

For eine see (besides those indicated above) C. Gross, Sources and 
Literature of English History, second edition, 1915, pp. 216-31; R. G. Collingwood, 
op. cit., p. 102, and the Annual Bulletins of Historical Literature published by the 
Association. 
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Roman Britain. He gave a fresh impulse to Romano-British archeo- 
logy, and from the chaos of its unrelated records, old and new, he 
wrought order and significance. The last six years have seen a number 
of important excavations and the mass of detailed information is 
constantly augmented, but in substance the picture of Roman Britain 
which Professor Haverfield drew still commands general acceptance. 

The history of Roman Britain as it can be recovered from literary 
sources is mainly military. It deals with the successive stages of the 
conquest and with the efforts of the conquerors to maintain and extend 
their dominion by war. Three years seem to have brought the Roman 
armies to the Severn and the Humber, but in the north and west 
resistance proved stiffer. Agricola in 78 completed the subjugation of 
Wales, but not until 211 was the northern frontier finally fixed at the 
Wall of Hadrian, after repeated attempts to reduce Scotland and the 
suppression of many dangerous rebellions in the north of England. 
To this aspect of the history of Roman Britain the spade has made 
important contributions, the full meaning of which has only been 
realised within the last thirty-five years. The routes followed by the 
three divisions of the invading army, the stages of their gradual 
advance,! the dates of the construction and abandonment of different 
fortifications, and the composition and character of the Roman army in 
Britain are among the matters which have been illuminated by the 
study of archzological material. Recent excavation has disclosed 
the real relationship between the various parts of Hadrian’s “ Wall,” ? 
and in one instance at least has modified the judgment of history on 
the work of a great soldier and administrator. It has proved that the 
Scottish conquests of Agricola were not lost immediately after his 
recall, but that to a large extent they remained in Roman hands 
until about 115. His work was more thoroughly done than had been 
supposed, and it is less easy to dismiss Agricola as one who embarked 
rashly on a policy of expansion beyond the strength of himself or his 
successors.* 

Great as have been the additions made by archeological research 
to our knowledge of the military history of Roman Britain, the reve- 
lation of the civil life of the province is a yet more noteworthy achieve- 
ment. Studied almost exclusively from literary sources, the Roman 
occupation used to be regarded as essentially military, as the work of 
an alien army holding down by force a barbarian people irreconcilably 
hostile to their conquerors. Between Roman and Briton, so sundered 
by racial antipathy and disparity of civilisation, could be conceived 
no willing co-operation, no community of feeling, and all traces of 
culture and comfort were ascribed to importation from Italy. 

Modern investigators have challenged this interpretation. In 
their view the province embraced two distinct and contrasted areas. 
On the one hand were the uplands of Wales and northern England. 
Here were the Legions, at Caerleon, Chester, and York; here military 
roads intersected the country, linking fort to fort; here, we cannot 
doubt, a rebellious people was with difficulty kept in subjection. In 
this mili area scarcely anything has been found to indicate the 
existence of civil life. North of Aldborough and west of Wroxeter 

* Haverfield, Roman Occupation, pp. 105-9. 

Pein oo article on Hadrian’s Wall by Mr. R. G. Collingwood in History, 


* See Dr. Macdonald’s note on p, 118 of 7'he Roman Occupation (1924), and 
reference there given to Journ. of Rom. Studies, ix. pp. 111 ff. 
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and Caerwent were no towns! and practically no “ villas.”’ In the 
lowland area, on the other hand, south of Chester and York, and east 
of the Wye and the Exe, the remains of civil life are abundant.” 
Numerous towns and “ villas”’ scattered over the open country tell 
of prosperity and peace, and their evidence is reinforced by the almost 
total absence of any signs of warlike operations between the early 
stages of the conquest and the appearance of the barbarian invaders 
in the fourth century. Here, in the lowlands, a large population 
ursued a secure and settled life, untroubled by rebellion or invasion. 
Buch is the current opinion among archeologists, and it clearly 
involves a change in attitude toward the work of Rome in Britain. 

No impassable barrier divided the Roman conquerors from their 
British subjects. The boundary between the civil and the military 
areas coincides roughly with the geographical boundary between 
lowlands and uplands. In Roman times it seems also to have corre- 
sponded with a change in the character of the Celtic inhabitants. 
In the north and west were wild and barbarous tribes, but the south 
had already attained some degree of civilisation before the landing 
of Aulus Plautius in a.D. 43. Farmers and traders, they had learnt 
and copied not a little from their Romanised kinsmen of Gaul, and under 
the rule of Rome they proved capable of rapid progress. They were 
from the first able to appreciate the things that Rome had to offer, 
and to become intelligent pupils of their conquerors. 

Not that the Briton degenerated into a mere copyist, passively 
accepting and reproducing Roman models. On the contrary, he chose 
and he adapted: he mingled with the culture of Rome ideas and 
traditions of his own. The civilisation that emerges from that fer- 
tilising contact is neither Roman nor British; it is a true compound 
of different elements, best described as Romano-British.2 Such a 
process could not have matured so rapidly had the Briton been the 
painted savage of our text-books, nor could it have occurred at all 
ina land for ever darkened by the shadow of the sword. The Romanisa- 
tion of Britain followed the same general lines as that of the other 
western provinces of the Empire, but like those provinces Roman 
Britain had an individuality of its own. 

The quality of this Romano-British fusion is well seen in the towns. 
The single municipium (St. Albans) and the four colonia (Gloucester, 
Lincoln, York, Colchester), which show the importation of a definitely 
Italian t of urban organisation, are scarcely representative of the 
towns of the province. Throughout the civil area of Roman Britain are 
found the remains of small country towns, of which Silchester, the only 
one completely excavated, may be regarded as typical.‘ The — 
= of Silchester appears in most illustrated text-books of English 

istory : its chess-board street pattern and central Forum show the 
influence of Roman ideas and customs. But Silchester demonstrates 


1 Carlisle and Corbridge do not seem to have had any civil life: they were 
essentially nerd centres, dependent on the presence of troops. 

* The Midlands must be excepted; but their population in Roman times 
was small, 

® This view, implicit in Professor Haverfield’s work, is fully developed by 
Mr. Colli ood, averfield was chiefly concerned to establish the reality of 
Roman influence, but his account, particularly of Romanisation in art, clearly 
indicates the survival of Celtic elements, Compare Romanization, pp. 48-56, 
and Collingwood, Roman Britain, pp. 69-88. 

* For full details of the excavations at Silchester see reports in Proc. Soc, 
Antig., series 2, xiii, and Arch. lii-lxii. 
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also the modification of those ideas by Celtic circumstances. Within 
the insulae or blocks the houses are scattered without regard to order 
or frontage, in striking contrast to the regular alignment of an Italian 
city. There was a British settlement at Silchester before the conquest, 
and it has been suggested that its eccentric ground-plan arose from the 
imposition of a normal Roman street-pattern upon a pre-existing 
cluster of Celtic dwellings. 

There were many of these small country towns, and the objects 
recovered from their sites—pavements and baths, sculptures and 
ornaments—are eloquent of their peaceful prosperity. Many, like 
Silchester, were the centres of a cantonal system of local government 
similar to that foundin Gaul. Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester), Corinium 
Dubunorum (Cirencester), and other names of the same type establish 
the character of the town as a tribal capital, while a monument from 
Caerwent (Venta Silurum) erected by the Senate of the Canton of the 
Silures proves the existence of a system of local government based 
upon the Celtic tribe. The Celtic unit remained, but it assumed 
a Roman character. 

The “‘ villas’ so common in the rural districts tell the same story. 
In ground-plan they are totally distinct from the Italian “‘ courtyard ” 
house ; and from the long corridor off which their rooms open they are 
known as “ corridor” houses. The plan may well be Celtic in origin, 
but in their furnishings these ‘“ corridor” houses show. the influence 
of Rome. Mosaic pavements, painted wall-plaster, hypocausts and 
baths all demonstrate the willingness of the Celtic landowner to accept 
the ways of Rome. Even in the native villages the civilisation of the 
conquerors left its mark in plan or furnishings. 

In art, in language, and in religion the same tendencies have come 
to be recognised. Before the coming of the Romans British cage 
had already a well-marked style usually known as Late Celtic, wit 
distinctive shapes and characteristic ornament. The Romans brought 
a plentiful supply of imported pottery, the so-called Samian, with its 
high glaze and sealing-wax colour, and coarse ware, equally different in 
type from Late Celtic work. Such pottery is found abundantly on any 
Roman site, but in the second century the imported coarse ware began 
to give way to a fresh variety, in which Roman and Celtic elements are 
clearly blended. So too the British ‘‘ Castor” ware! takes from Samian 
its glaze and some features of decoration, while recalling Celtic models 
in its shapes. In metal work, side by side with typical Roman pro- 
ducts are styles and patterns peculiar to Britain; and much that to 
a modern eye is most attractive in Romano-British design shows the 
flowing curves and leaf motives of Late Celtic art. In sculpture we 
find Roman subjects treated with Celtic vigour and freedom, as in 
the well-known Gorgon’s Head from Bath, and the Corbridge Lion. 
Words and phrases scratched on wet tiles have been held to prove that 
even among the poorer classes were many who could both read and 
write Latin; but the absence of similar Celtic scratchings must not 
be taken to imply the destruction of the native tongue. Rather we 
have to accustom ourselves to the idea of a bilingual British population, 
at any rate in the towns. As to religion, while the official worshi 
of the army was preserved untouched by Celtic influences, and while 


1 Named from the centre of its manufacture, Castor in Northamptonshire. 
Compare also the local New Forest pottery, for which see Heyw Sumner, 
Descriptive Account of the Roman Pottery made at Ashley Rails, and Descriptive 
Account of Roman Pottery Sites at Linwood, 
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Mithraism and other Eastern cults flourished without Celtic contamina- 
tion, British gods and goddesses were readily identified with those of 
Rome or entered the Roman pantheon. 

So the many paths of modern archeological inquiry converge and 
reach the same conclusion. Within the civil area of the province, 
their resistance once finally subdued, the Britons became peaceful 
subjects, maintaining a measure of local autonomy in the Romanised 
tribal unit, adopting the speech and absorbing the culture of Rome. 
Much that was Celtic survived and mingled with what was newly 
acquired in the composite fabric of Romano-British life. 

Itremains to examine the implications of this view upon the history 
of the Saxon conquest. The literary evidence for the invasions of 
the fourth and fifth centuries in Britain is, with slight exceptions, 
not contemporary, and Anglo-Saxon archeology, while serving to 
demonstrate the unsatisfactory nature of the conventional accounts, 
can hardly claim to have done more than indicate the limits of the 
early Germanic kingdoms and the cultural differences between them.! 
Though much obscurity remains, Romano-British archeology has 
opened up a fresh line of approach to the problem and has, in fact, 
made some positive advances toward its solution. 

So long as the conception of a purely military occupation held the 
field, it was possible to regard the withdrawal of the Legions as the 
end of Roman life in Britain. It was assumed that Britain then 
reverted to the condition in which the Romans found it, save that its 
inhabitants, long defended by Rome, were incapable of self-defence. 
The modern view, based upon the idea of Romano-British fusion, 
tends to the belief that, left to their own devices, the Britons sought 
to carry on the life to which they had grown accustomed. If then 
the civilisation of Roman Britain perished, the cause is to be sought, 
not so much in the quality of its Romanisation, as in the character of 
the assault to which it was subjected. 

The date of the final abandonment of Britain is still disputed. The 
conventional date, 410, has recently been challenged by Professor 
Bury, who suggests 442.2 His view has been strongly criticised, 
and the matter must be regarded as unsettled. The destruction of 
Roman Britain was, however, not an event but a process. The 
northern frontier had always been liable to attack, and the develop- 
ment, usually ascribed to the age of Constantine, of the fortifications 
of the Saxon shore, marks the increased pressure from the continent. 
The great incursion of Picts and Scots in 367, the withdrawal of troops 
by the usurper Magnus Maximus in 383, and the repetition of this 
poses in 407 are milestones along the road of disaster. In the 
ast quarter of the fourth century country life had become unsafe : 
“villas” had been abandoned or burnt: the Wall had ceased to be 
garrisoned. That Rome was yet prepared to fight for the province 
Theodosius showed in 368 and Stilicho in 395. It was the situation 
in Italy which rendered impossible the recovery of the island in the 
early fifth century. The Britons, left to themselves, fought hard and 


long, but the centres of Roman civilisation lay in that south-eastern 
area which first became a prey to the Saxon invaders. Their actual 
settlement was slow, but destructive raids seem to have spread ruin 
over the whole civil area. 


on See E. T, Leeds, Archeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, and in History, 
x. 97, passim, 
1 below, p. 327,—Ed.] 
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The evidence of Romano-British archzology lends little support 
to theories of institutional continuity. The towns were deserted or 
destroyed. Many, like Silchester, never revived: nothing but their 
ruins passed into the new age. In other cases a modern town has 
arisen on the site, but no continuity is proven or probable. Of 
Roman London, largest and richest of the cities of the province, the 
street-plan is unknown, while lying across the main a of 
the modern city are found the walls and pavements of Roman 
buildings. There are indications that the same break commonly 
occurred in rural life. The “villas” did not change owners: they 
were either wrecked by the invader or left by their fugitive owners 
to decay, while in the fields a Saxon economy seems to have replaced 
the Celtic.? 

This does not mean that the Britons were utterly exterminated : 
that view is now commonly discredited. It does, however, imply the 
destruction of the most civilised part of Roman Britain. The north 
and west remained in British hands, and here Roman traditions 
lingered till the sixth century. But precisely in those parts was 
Romano-British civilisation weakest. Whether it is to that weakness 
alone that the survival of Celtic and the disappearance of Roman 
elements in Wales is to be attributed; or whether, as Professor Haver- 
field thought, the cutting off of the Britons from the centres of Romanisa- 
tion gave rise to a Celtic revival, it is difficult to decide. - But in either 
case the essential factor is the devastation of the civil area of Britain. 

C. G. PARSLOE. 


1 For Roman London see vol. i of the Victoria History (1909); Haverfield’s 
paper (1912) in Journ. R. Studies, i; and, for later discoveries, F. Lambert in 
Archaeologia Ixvi, lxxi, the reports on Roman Britain in Journ. R. Studies, xi 
et seq., and the references there given. 

. O. G. 8. Crawford, Air-Survey and Archaeology (reviewed supra, x, 
156), for an illustrated account of the very interesting results obtained by 
air-photography. 
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The Last Age of Roman Britain. By Epwarp Foorp. 1925. 294 pp., 
3 maps, 16 plates. Harrap. 15s. 


Tus well-printed and well-illustrated volume is first and foremost 
an elaboration of the novel view recently propounded by Professor 
Bury as to the time when Britain ceased to form part of the Roman 
Empire. That, however, is by no means all. The reader is carried, 
rapidly at the outset and then with more deliberation, over the whole 
of the long interval that separates the invasions of Julius Cesar from 
the battle of Deorham in 582. The period beginning with the death 
of Constantine the Great is treated in great detail. For the average 
student the last two centuries of this are a veritable “‘ land of darkness, 
without any order, and where the light is as darkness.” The task 
which the author has essayed is thus one of uncommon difficulty. 
What measure of success has he met with ? 

Bury, it will be remembered, rested his case chiefly (Journal of 
Roman Studies, x. 131 et seq.) on the Notitia Dignitatum, where he 
found what he regarded as convincing proof that Britain was still a 
diocese of the Empire in 428, or eighteen years after 410 when the 
connection with Rome is generally supposed to have been severed. 
On the strength of a vague reference in Prosper Tiro he suggested 
442 for the breaking of the tie. Both conclusions were promptly 
challenged by Mr. R. G. Collingwood (ibid., xii. 74 et seq.), mainly on 
the ground of the numismatic evidence. The coin-finds end abruptly 
with Arcadius and Honorius, a fact which Mr. Collingwood main- 
tained to be consistent with the usually accepted date and with that 
date only. Mr. Foord. now takes his stand beside Bury. But he 
is more confident. Pinning his faith to Gildas, he assigns the “ final 
departure of the eagles” to 440, Moreover, he rounds valiantly on 
Bury’s critic and endeavours to hoist him with his own petard, assert- 
ing that the testimony of the coins gives no support to 410, but is 
wholly favourable to 440. So far as the Notitia is concerned, he adds 
little or nothing of substance to the arguments so ably marshalled b 
his predecessor. His attitude towards the coins, on the other hand, 
is startling in its originality, and invites examination. If it is con- 
firmed, the chronological consequences will be very far-reaching 
indeed. 

Mr. Foord tells us in his Preface that he ‘‘ found the many modern 
works on Roman Britain of very slight value,” and that in the end 
he “‘ jettisoned the greater part of the mass.”” Had he been less ruth- 
less, he might not have been so severe on the archeologists. As it is, 
he has some hard things to say of them—of their ‘‘ unpractical and 
erroneous reading of the numismatic evidence,” of their absolute 
neglect of ‘‘ such practical considerations as period of drift or circula- 
tion life of money.” But is it really so bad as all that? It was 
perhaps too much to expect that my own paper on ‘“ Roman Coing 
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Found in Scotland” should escape the fate of the other rubbish 
which was disposed of so summarily. Yet, if Mr. Foord had consulted 
it, he would have found a fairly full résumé of the pitfalls that beset 
the interpretation of the numismatic evidence, including the “ period 
of drift.” He would have found, too, examples of the “ circulation 
life’ of ancient coins which would have saved him and his collabo- 
rator from wasting their time on the “series of investigations made 
. . . during 1922-23, and checked by independent inquiries.” Indeed, 
any numismatist with experience of hoards could have given him 
facts far more remarkable than those which he and his friend dis- 
covered. Apparently their modus operandi was to note the dates of 
the coins which they received as change, and to question shopkeepers 
about the money in their tills. The inference which they drew was 
that “‘ the circulation life of a coin may be estimated at a minimum 
of sixty years.”’ The truth, of course, is that one cannot generalise 
in the matter. Some coins, or varieties of coins, may circulate for 
only a few brief years or (it may be) days. Others may pass from 
hand to hand for centuries. Roman money of the Constantinian 
epoch, for instance, is said to have been current in the south of 
France until the time of Napoleon. 

On this unsatisfactory foundation, combined with an equally 
unsatisfactory theory of “ coin-drift,’’ Mr. Foord erects a new canon 
for the interpretation of the numismatic evidence. I call the theory 
unsatisfactory because inter alia it deliberately ignores the influence 
of the military element (p. 33), albeit the importance of that element 
is twice over very properly emphasised in other contexts (p. 63 and 
p- 94). I quote the canon in the words of its author. ‘‘A period of 
thirty years, more or less, must be calculated as having elapsed between 
the date of mintage of a Roman coin and that of its arrival at a site in 
the North or West of Britain.” On such a showing Mr. Collingwood’s 
reasoning is clearly fallacious. That the coin-finds should end with 
Honorius is precisely what we should look for with an occupation 
that lasted till 440; if, on the other hand, the abandonment had 
actually taken place in 410, we should have had no coins later than 
380. It sounds very convincing. But, before the canon can be 
accepted, it must be looked at more closely: Mr. Foord, it is true, 
states in his Preface that he has subjected it to ‘tests of the most 
practical character.’’ Presumably the allusion is to the “ series of 
investigations’ I have mentioned above. At all events the book 
contains no hint of anything else. Yet tests worthy of the name 
would have been easy enough to devise. Admittedly we have in 
Britain no sites on which the phenomena of “ drift” and “ circulation- 
life’ can be studied under such perfect conditions as those of which 
Ritterling and others were able to take advantage at Haltern and 
Oberaden. But even in Britain there is no lack of opportunity. 

Wroxeter, for instance, was once garrisoned by Legio XIV Gemina, 
a component part of the original army of invasion. The tombstones 
which attest its presence there are assigned by epigraphists to the 
middle of the first century. They are certainly earlier than the 

ear 70, when the legion left the island for good (Tacitus, Hist. iv. 68). 
The oceupation, therefore, began some time between (say) 49 and 69. 
If Mr. Foord’s canon is sound, the first coins to be found in any 
quantity should be those of Tiberius and Caligula. In point of fact, 
among the “ many thousands” said to have been picked up before 
the publication of the Victoria County History, there seem to be only 
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two which can be identified as belonging to either of these reigns— 
an aureus of A.D. 15 and a “ first brass’’ of Germanicus minted in 41. 
It may be urged that the record is incomplete. That is unfortunately 
the case. But, since the Victoria History appeared, the excavations 
of 1912 and 1913 have supplied us with what may be regarded as a 
typical group of some 600 identifiable pieces. The 2 consular denarii 
and the 2 denarii of Mark Antony which it contains can safely be 
ignored; for different reasons, these two classes of silver had a 
* circulation life ’’ of more than two hundred years, and their evidence 
is therefore useless for dating purposes in the period with which we 
are concerned. Apart from them, the list opens with a local imitation 
of an as of Tiberius and a ‘ second brass’”’ of Germanicus minted 
under Caligula. Then we have Claudius with 11 coins to his 
credit, Nero with 6, Galba with 3, Vespasian with 29, Titus with 5, 
Domitian with 36. We need not go further. Interpreted on the 
usual principles, this evidence reflects the accepted history of the 
site with extraordinary fidelity—an intensive military occupation under 
Claudius, a temporary eclipse as the result of the removal of the 
troops to Chester, and then a notable revival when town life developed 
in the Flavian age. If, on the other hand, Mr. Foord is right, the 
invaders cannot have reached Wroxeter until “ thirty years, more or 
less,’ after the accession of Claudius. 

Again, it is notorious that the first Roman general to penetrate 
into Northumberland and Southern Scotland was Agricola, whose 
activities in that region are generally dated to round about a.p. 80. 
Here we can employ for our test the Newstead list of coins and Dr. 
Craster’s admirably careful tables of the silver and “ brass” found at 
Corbridge between 1907 and 1911. In the following conspectus con- 
sular denarii and denarii of Mark Antony are once more ignored. 
Note that “thirty years, more or less’? would take us back to the 
reign of Claudius, so that his coins should (on Mr. Foord’s hypothesis) 
be the earliest to occur in considerable numbers. 


Newstead. Corbridge. 
Augustus . ‘ ° : ‘ . ° « B32) 2(?) 
Tiberius . ‘ ‘ . : : ee - 
Caligula 
Claudius 
Nero . 
Galba . 
Otho . 
Vitellius ‘ 
Vespasian . : 
Titus (with Julia) . 
Domitian 
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It will be seen that there is not a single coin of Claudius or his pre- 
decessor, and that the result is otherwise precisely what the orthodox 
archeologist would expect—one or two stragglers from the earliest 
days of the Empire, a sprinkling from the reign of Nero and the 
“* year of the three emperors,” then a full representation of the Flavian 
dynasty. As against this the new rule would compel us to fix circa 
100-110 as the date of the first occupation of Newstead and Corbridge. 
Faced with a choice between rejecting Mr. Foord’s canon and 
postponing the Claudian conquest till the reign of Vespasian, the 
Agricolan advance till the time of Trajan, we can hardly hesitate as 
to a decision. And with the rejection of his canon the whole structure 
of his archwological reasoning collapses. So much space has been 
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devoted to its consideration that there is none available for a detailed 
examination of his handling of the literary evidence. It must therefore 
suffice to say that it is just as crude and uncritical as his numismatic 
effort. Now and again he makes an acute and interesting observation. 
But, as a whole, his “ more or less coherent sketch of the history of 
Roman Britain during its last agitated centuries ’’ is little better than 
a tissue of conjectures old and new, some of them perhaps less im- 
probable than others, but all of them unproven. It is anything but 
pleasant to have to pronounce so uncompromising a verdict on a work 
that has evidently cost its author much labour. Mr. Foord’s honest 
enthusiasm, his never-failing ingenuity, and his vigorous and _per- 
suasive style deserve warm praise. Tempered by adequate knowledge 
and a proper grasp of historical method, they might have enabled him 
to write a book of some value. In the absence of these salutary 
correctives, an achievement of the kind was impossible. 

The proofs have been read with exemplary care; only a single 
misprint has caught my eye—‘ seconded” for “ ecualial' ” in the 
foot-note on p. 54. But Mr. Mattingly’s name is wrongly spelt wherever 
it occurs, and the Preface contains a happily premature intimation 
of the decease of Bodley’s distinguished Librarian. Lastly, while it 
is not clear why Demosthenes should be made to nod instead of Homer 
(p. 11), the use of praefecti praetoriones as the plural of praefectus 
praetorio has a significance that is unmistakable. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 





Medieval Cities, their Origins and the Revival of Trade. By HENRI 
PrrenneE. Translated by F. D. Hauszy. 1925. 249 pp. 
Princeton University Press (Milford). Ills. 6d. 


One quality in this little book, containing Professor Pirenne’s 
lectures in America, distinguishes it from the innumerable books and 
articles upon town life. He takes the subject out of the region of 
specialism and treats it in the spacious manner of an earlier historical 
tradition. So far as change of circumstance permits, we can put 
these lectures beside the third book of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
and the seventh of Guizot’s lectures on the history of civilisation in 
Europe. They are concerned with the developments which made 
urban life a necessity and with the place of towns in medieval history 
as well as with their growth and organisation. M. Pirenne, of course, 
could only have written them because he is a great specialist. On 
every page he is working upon the results of the minute labours of 
himself and his fellow-workers. At the same time they could only 
have been written by a historian who, in the investigation of detail, 
is alert to seize and expound main principles and has wide views over 
the past. 

Many of us were first introduced to the modern literature about 
medieval towns and to the problems of medieval municipal history by 
M. Pirenne’s articles in the Revue Historique for 1893 and 1895 on 
the origin of urban constitutions in the Middle Ages. By that time the 
various issues in the conflict about origins had become clear, but the 
arguments were extensive and M. Pirenne did a real service to students 
by expounding their bearing. His own view was already formed, and 
is repeated in the work just published. Its main point is the insistence 
on the juxtaposition of the feudal burgus and the portus of merchants. 
The important thing to realise in studying the development of medieval 
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towns is that the free, homeless, almost extra-social merchant class 
crystallised, so to speak, about already existing burgs, provided that 
they were situated in places convenient for trade. We must put the 
emphasis not on any one origin, but on the elementary conditions which 
were requisite in the development of town life in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Particular communities may have originated in all 
sorts of ways, the mingling of feudal and mercantile elements might 
vary in its extent and nature, allowance must be made for imitation 
and artifice. But the essential fact, the development which made all 
variants possible, was that local economic life was caught up in a 
commercial movement without any particular habitation or status; 
a movement which was both the result and the vehicle of the revival 
of trade. The process was most intense in the great belt of territory 
which comprises Lombardy and Tuscany in the south, Flanders and 
Westphalia in the north. 

So far M. Pirenne is working out a thesis which he has made familiar. 
His book is extremely valuable because in it he brings together the 
results of his earlier work as the historian of Belgium and the writer of 
learned monographs. But in the last few years M. Pirenne has been 
attracted by the wider issues raised by his interpretation of municipal 
history. Why did the intense town life of the Middle Ages not develop 
locally, without external stimulus, from the self-sufficing areas which 
maintained and were protected by the feudal burg? And how are we 
to account for the comparatively late réle played by the merchant class ? 
M. Pirenne’s answer, already expounded in various periodicals, will be 
found in the earlier chapters of his book. He argues that the Moham- 
medan conquests cut western Europe off from the Mediterranean, the 
old centre of trade, and that it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the Merovingian period, which preceded the triumph of Islam in the 
Mediterranean, was less sophisticated and prosperous than the Carolin- 
gian period. The exact contrary was the fact. The early Frankish 
state was part of the Roman world. The Carolingian state was a 
collection of self-sufficing agricultural communities, which could not 
maintain a gold coinage and whose outlets to the southern sea were 
decayed, grass-grown ports. The Russian state at this time, in com- 
plete contact with Constantinople in the east, corresponded to the 
old Merovingian kingdom. In both the Merovingian and the later 
Russian communities the towns and trade were the vital things, whereas 
the Carolingian state was a mixture of feudal particularism and barren 
bureaucracy. The revival came from Venice, which was essentially a 
product of Byzantine civilisation, and through which came the mer- 
chandise required for the revival of the merchants. 

Put in this bald way, the view is startling. One is inclined to feel 
that there must be so many qualifications and exceptions to it that it 
loses its validity as a working hypothesis. Certainly there are qualifica- 
tions, and I am disposed to think that they are more numerous than 
M. Pirenne at present admits. Yet as one reads and considers the 
evidence one’s scepticism becomes less acute. If adverse considera- 
tions, such as the contact of Charles the Great with the East, the steady 
relations between the West and the Holy Land, the tolerance and 
enlightenment of the caliphates of Bagdad and Cordova, leap to one’s 
mind, other considerations are found to be explained by this general- 
isation more satisfactorily than by any other. The gap, I think, will 
have to be regarded as narrower, the isolation of the Carolingian world 
less complete, than M. Pirenne allows; but that the gap should be 
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placed late rather than early seems to me to be true. It is very difficult 
to get round M. Pirenne’s evidence on the prevalence of town life after 
the Frankish invasions (he seems to me to exaggerate the importance of 
the merchants) and the absence of town life in the Carolingian empire, 
on the dramatic change in the coinage, and the temporary decay of 
Marseilles and other cities in the south of France. 

At all events this is the most stimulating book on early medieval 
history which has appeared for a long time. It should be used as a 
textbook and will be all the more valuable if the teacher will regard it, 
not as a book of dogmatic truth, but as a simple study of very difficult 
problems. Unfortunately it is published at a price which will make 
it almost inaccessible to the ordinary student. It is far too expensive. 
One cannot ask students in an upper form or in a university to pay 
eleven shillings and sixpence for a little book printed in large type. 
If Mr. Milford can arrange for a cheap edition, with the misprints 
corrected and the translation revised for English readers, he can be 
sure of a large sale, and he would also do teachers a service." 

F. M. Powicke. 


A Short History of Ireland. By Constantia MAXWELL. 1925. 
155 pp. Dublin: Talbot Press. 2s. 6d. 


Nort long ago I wrote a short history of Ireland,’ in which I thought 
I had combined a maximum of information with a minimum of 


. Miss Maxwell has “ gone one better,” and has contrived, 
within the space of 150 pages, to give a very readable and thoroughly 
reliable account of Ireland from the earliest times to the establishment 
of the Free State. More than this, she has added several maps. 
The maps are all right; but a map should declare its purpose at a 
glance. In other words, it should be coloured. Dots, crosses, lines, 
vertical and horizontal, etc., are only apt to bewilder the reader. I 
know that publishers plead the high cost of production, but I think 
if they realised the effect a good coloured map has on the sale of a 
book they would not stick at the extra expense. 

As for the style of the book, I have nothing but praise. The 
reader who is making his first acquaintance with Irish history will, 


1 The misprints are fairly numerous (work for word, p. 35 n.; acropoles for 
acropoleis, B; 57; than to continue for than continue, p. 132; jurisprudence mis- 
spelt on p. 220, are some of them), but the obscurities and absurdities in translation 
are inexcusably frequent. This is the more remarkable because, when the 
translation does run smoothly, it is quite good. Porti is given at least three times 
as the plural of portus, whether from lack of scholarship or sheer blundering one 
cannot say. Among other peculiarities may be noted : ‘‘ The Empire’s cultural 
development had clearly passed its peak” (p. 2); ‘‘ Yet this first lack of success 
was not due to discourage his successors”’ (p. 6); ‘‘ By and large, what they 
preserved far exceeded what they destroyed and what they brought that was 
new ” (p. 7); ‘‘ whose existence and Roman origin is a matter of record ”’ (p. 12); 
* they want and did the same ”’ (p. 16); demesne for ‘‘ domain ”’ in the sense, not 
of property, but of ‘‘ domain” of activity (p. 80); “‘ In every part of Europe 
arms were offered in superabundant quantity,”’ a reference, not to weapons, but 
to migration (p. 81); ‘‘ Guglielmo of Tease ” for ‘* William of Apulia ”’ (p. 88); 
“ Clunisian mysticism,” a mysterious reference to the Cluniac ideals (p. 129); 
“it would doubtless have been possible to build towns anywhere the spirit of 
enterprise and the quest of gain might choose a site” (p. 144); ‘‘ a little more 
substantial prize,” and “a little more abundant illumination,’ both on p. 146, 
referring to an increase in historical information; ‘a troop of friars” in the 
eleventh century (p- 150); ‘‘ the yield from offerings went on increasing without 
let-up ” (p. 172); *‘ counts of the Hanse ”’ for accounts (p. 194). 

2 (See History, vii. 303.—Kd.] 
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after perusing it, find himself in possession of all the salient facts, as 
a capable lecturer would present them to him, with an appetite stimu- 
lated for further information. The difficulty in writing a short history, 
and especially Irish history, is that the writer is debarred from offering 
any explanation or justification of the opinion he holds on any par- 
ticular subject. Take, for example, Miss Maxwell's statement (p. 4) : 
“The basis of the Irish social system was the tribe.” I believe Miss 
Maxwell is quite right; but, in view of the heated controversy started 
by Prof. MacNeill on this point, how many pages would she have to 
write in justification of the statement? This is the worst of little 
books. The writer is obliged to dogmatise, and the critic, fresh from 
the perusal of some new view, is apt to attribute to him either ignorance 
or partiality. 

Miss Maxwell’s strenuous endeavour to maintain an attitude of 
impartiality is worthy of all praise. She sees, for one thing, as 
Freeman pointed out long ago, that the geographical position of 
Ireland in relation to Great Britain has been a determining factor in 
the moulding of its history. More than this, she does not allow 
herself to be misled by the plausible theory that England’s failure to 
govern Ireland satisfactorily was due to false methods and excessive 
cruelty. She is continually reminding her reader, by reference to 
contemporary events on the continent, that Englishmen, if they were 
no better, were at any rate no worse than their neighbours. With a 
changing world and the growth of political knowledge England’s 
attitude towards Ireland has changed; but to condemn Englishmen 
of Henry II’s or Elizabeth’s time for not being wiser than their con- 
temporaries is, she recognises, absurd. There is a strain of common 
sense and a sense of true historical perspective in her book, which 
renders it an admirable antidote to the crude notions prevalent in 
many quarters to-day. Rosert DuNLop. 


The Constitutional History of Scotland, from early times to the Reforma- 
tion. By JAMES MACKINNON. 1924. vii -+ 351 pp. Longmans. 
16s. 

The Estate of Burgesses in the Scots Parliament and its relation to the 
Convention of Royal Burghs. By J. D. Macxre and G. 8. Prype. 
1923. iii+ 60+ ii+9pp. (University of St. Andrews Publica- 
tions, No. XVII.) St. Andrews: Henderson. 2s. 

Skene’s Memorabilia Scotica and Revisals of Regiam Majestatem. 
Edited, with introduction, by Gzorce Nrmson. 1923. 45 pp. 
Maclehose. 5s. 

Inter Alia: a Scottish Calendar of Crime, and other historical essays. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert MaAxweE tL, Bart. 1924. x + 
323 pp. Maclehose. 15s. 

Some Historians of Scotland. By Water Srron. 1924. 31 pp. 
Thin. 1s. 6d. 


In his Constitutional History of Scotland Professor Mackinnon has 
sketched the development of Scottish institutions down to the Refor- 
mation, dealing in turn with the age of the Celtic monarchy, the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries to the War of Independence, and the later 
Middle Ages, and basing his work as far as possible on the available 

rinted sources. The difficulties which confront the writer in the 
ltic period, when such materials almost entirely fail him, can readily 
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be imagined; but his endeavour to reconstruct conditions in Scotland 
by referring in detail to the tribal organisation of Ireland, Wales, and 
the Angles, Saxons and Jutes, and assuming that similar arrange- 
ments existed north of Tweed and Solway, gives neither very definite 
results—though these are in any case hardly to be expected—nor much 
satisfactory guidance. The book owes its value far less to these early 
chapters, which might with advantage have been cut down, than to 
Parts II and III, where Mr. Mackinnon, moving on safer ground, 
traces the evolution of feudal Scotland, and summarises, in what is 
certainly the most useful portion of his work, the administrative and 
judicial organisation of the kingdom. The burghs and the medieval 
Church each receive two chapters. The Scottish Parliament is defended, 
not altogether convincingly, from the charge of having been “ the 
creature of circumstance rather than the conscious agent of parlia- 
mentary government or the protagonist of a definite constitutional 
theory.” The proceedings of the 1326 Parliament can, after all, be 
argued from only with caution, and the illustrations drawn from David 
II’s reign and from the Reformation Parliament are susceptible of 
a very different interpretation. The amount of space given in Part III 
to political narrative and the repetitions involved by the arrangement 
of the bibliography both seem unfortunate, and a number of slips have 
escaped the author’s correction, eg. a misleading use of folkland 
(p. 59), rather inconsistent accounts of the King’s Council (pp. 107 and 
249) and of firma burgi (pp. 148 and 152), and allusions to the Parlement 
de Paris (p. 275) and to the Lords Ordainers and the King’s Council in 
England (p. 276 and note), which are a little puzzling. But no previous 
writer has essayed the task undertaken by Mr. Mackinnon, and 
students of Scottish institutions will be glad of his assistance. 

Mr. J. D. Mackie and Mr. G. 8. Pryde have collaborated in a useful 
essay, based on material collected by Mr. Pryde as Carnegie Research 
Scholar, on the constitutional history of the Scottish burghs. The 
relations between the Estate of Burgesses in the Scottish Parliament 
and the Convention of Royal Burghs are examined, and the writers 
show that these two bodies, so similar in composition and function, 
had in the sixteenth century become very intimately connected, and 
that the joint action of the burgesses in Parliament to maintain their 
common interests was directed by the Convention. This interesting 
little volume also contains an inventory, by Miss Anna Mill, of the 
manuscript records of the older Royal Burghs. 

A parting gift to Scottish historical scholarship, Dr. George Neilson’s 
edition of Skene’s Memorabilia Scotica and Revisals of Regiam Majestatem 
has made available, though only in a limited issue of 125 copies, two 
noteworthy tracts. The Memorabilia, a series of notices of early 
Scottish charters and of public events in Scotland between 1475 and 
1612, was first printed in 1837, in Stevenson’s Analecta Scotica, from 
MS. entries in an unknown hand on the fly-leaves of a copy of the Latin 
version of the Regiam Majesiatem Scotiae of Sir John Skene (1609). 
Eight years later, Mr. Cosmos Innes identified the handwriting as that 
of Skene himself. In the introduction to the present reprint, Mr. 
Neilson suggests that these apparently haphazard jottings possess a 
“certain personal intensity of purpose,” and that Skene’s intention 
in compiling them was to include among them a statement of the 
circumstances under which, in 1612, he had been tricked, as he thought, 
into resigning the office of Clerk-Register. The work is contemporary 
for few of the events recorded and contains “ plain errors in dating,’ 
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and this personal note is its “‘ true focus of interest.” Though this, 
the Latin version of the book, contained, besides the Memorabilia, 
several textual revisions in Skene’s handwriting, the Revisals now 
ptinted were found in 1916 by Mr. Neilson in a copy of the vernacular 
version, also annotated by Skene, in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s library at 
Monreith. They concern mainly the Forme of Proces, which appears in 
this vernacular version only. Mr. Neilson has thus made the “ sturdy 
old Clerk-Register his own posthumous re-editor.”’ 

It is a pleasure to welcome from the hand of Sir Herbert Maxwell 
himself the collection of twelve historical studies to which he has given 
the title of Inter Alia. The distinguished author observes that while 
the historian must needs be a specialist, yet “‘ all are free, each in his 
measure and according to his inclination, to fill his pannikin from the 
main stream of history,’ and the range and variety of his own interests 
are well illustrated. He makes a spirited defence of Stilicho as ‘“‘ The 
last great Roman.” From the Middle Ages he chooses for discussion 
the Scalachronica of Sir Thomas Gray and the campaign of Agincourt. 
A lively study of the real d’Artagnan as revealed in his own Memoirs 
recalls the France of Richelieu and Mazarin. The Napoleonic age forms 
the background to sketches of Sir John Moore, the Dutch soldier- 
diplomat Van Dedem, and war-time England of 1810-1811 as seen by 
a French émigré. Five of the essays relate to Scottish history. The 
story of the Casket Letters is re-told. John Knox and Lord George 
Murray are sympathetically judged. Best of all is the author’s evoca- 
tion of some of the “ old-world figures which flit across the shadowy 
stage’ of his country’s past in ‘‘ The Past in the Present” and the 
essay on Pitcairn’s Trials. This book, with its agreeable illustrations, 
is as good an historical entertainment as could be desired. 

A group of “Scottish historians of Scotland ’’—Fordun, Bower, 
Boece, Bellenden, Buchanan, Knox, and Leslie—are the theme of Dr. 
Walter Seton’s inaugural lecture at University College, London. It is 
somewhat surprising to find the author of the Historia Majoris Britanniae 
so unceremoniously dismissed (p. 13), but the lecture is good reading, 
and Mr. Seton’s sketch of the work awaiting him as Lecturer in Scottish 
History will be received with interest. D. Linpsay Kerr. 


History of France from the Death of Louis XI. By J. 8. C. Bripes. 
Vol. II. 1924. xvi-+ 356 pp. Clarendon Press. 16s. 


Mr. Bripa@x, whose first volume on the reign of Charles VIII, 
devoted to the Regency of Anne of Beaujeu, appeared in 1921,1 has 
just published a second volume in which he deals with the expedition 
of Charles VIII into Italy. 

Like its precursor, this is not an original work: the author contributes 
no new document and makes no claim to have reopened any question. 
But, admirably familiar with the bibliography of the subject, in close 
contact with sources and well read in all the secondary authorities of 
any importance which have appeared, writing with an alert and facile 
pen, gifted with a judicious mind and a true historical sense, he has 

escribed the Italian expedition with much brilliancy. 

In the first three chapters, where, strictly speaking, he studies the 
origins of the expedition, he shows for what reasons Charles resolved 
to cross the Alps, and he carries us successively to Milan, Venice, Rome 
and Florence, indicating by the way the characters of the chief person- 


1 Reviewed in History, viii. 58 (April 1923). 
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ages in the Italy of the period: Ludovico il Moro, Alexander VI, 
Lorenzo de Medici. Then, after some excellent pages on the diplomatic 
negotiations of France in the peninsula, he ends with an interesti 
comparison between the organisation and forces of the French and 
Italian armies. 

Only after these preliminaries, which ——- no less than 120 pages, 
does he begin the story of what in a happy phrase he calls ‘‘ the Great 
Adventure ’’; and the tale as he tells it is of much interest. We 
are grateful to Mr. Bridge for not being satisfied with relating the 

litical and military incidents, such as the formation of the League of 
Venies and the battle of Fornovo: he has kept constantly in mind 
the nature of the contact thus established between France and Italy. 
From this point of view the pages in which he speaks of the politics 
of the French when they reached Naples and of their excesses, which 
brought to nothing the good intentions of the King (pp. 175-190), 
are amongst the best. Why did he not push his analysis farther, 
and show that the monuments of Italy did not produce on the invaders 
any impression of art? It would have been worth doing for the benefit 
of those who still imagine that the French Renaissance was a result 
of this expedition. 

In his conclusion (pp. 317-323) Mr. Bridge raises the question, 
so often debated : Is the enterprise of Charles VIII to be condemned 
or praised? On this question he cites the chief opinions which have 
been put forward, those of Pelissier, Lemonnier, Calmette, Villari; 
and while—faithful to his method—he does not definitely take a side, 
he obviously inclines towards those who disapprove. According to 
him it was not to the advantage of France for her to throw herself into 
a continental war at the moment when the great discoveries were begin- 
ming 5 she would have done much better to turn her activity towards 

e sea. 

A careful bibliography, an appendix on the exploits of the French 
in Italy, and a plan of the battle of Fornovo complete a good book which 
will henceforth make it possible for an Englishman, though unable to 
read French, to know all that modern French writers have written on 
that expedition to Italy which undoubtedly marks the beginning of 
a new period in French history. A. KLEINCLAUSZ. 


La Mére des Guises. Par GaBRIEL DE Pimopan. 1925. 426 pp. 
Champion. 20 francs. 


Tue author of this book died last year, and its republication is in 
the nature of a memorial. The life of Antoinette de Bourbon occupies 
260 pages, and her letters and documents take up about 200 more. 
The Marquis de Pimodan lived in the neighbourhood of Joinville, the 
home of the Guises, and was himself descended from the ‘ mother of 
the Guises”’; and he brought to his work some of the enthusiasm 
of the local antiquary and the genealogist as well as of the historian. 
It gives us not only the personal record of the Mother of the Guises, 
who died in 1583 at the age of 89, but also a sketch of the events of that 
confused period so far as they concern the house of Guise; and the 
house of Guise was so important in France that the book is almost a 
commentary on the whole of French history during the first period of 
the wars of religion. It is charmingly written, interesting throughout 
and really useful. It would be too much to say that after reading it 
all the family relationships of the time, which counted for so much in 
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the wars of religion, become plain ; for their tangle is so great that they 
must have been confusing even to members of the Guise family itself. 
The Guises and the Bourbons were inter-related at several points. The 
Mother of the Guises was the aunt of Antony of Bourbon, the father of 
Henry of Navarre! But the Guise family becomes after reading the 
book a clear unity, and their part in the history of the time more 
intelligible. The account of the state which the Guises kept at Join- 
ville which is given in Chapter IV is perhaps for the student of history 
the most valuable part of the book. No wonder that they could deal 
with the weak children of Catherine de Medicis almost as equals. But 
the author shows us that this splendour had its dark side. It meant 
enormous expenses, great debts and the alienation of estates. When 
Henry of Guise became in 1584 almost a dependant on Philip II of 
Spain, that was due, not only to religious fanaticism, but also to the 
financial necessities of the head of this princely house. 

The so-called massacre of Vassy dons spelt Wassy) is carefully 
described. The Huguenot service at Vassy was illegal, and Guise sent 
to summon the worshippers in order that he might “ give them a piece 
of his mind.” (His agent La Brosse “ devait signifier aux gens de I’as- 
semblée le désir qu’avait Guise de parler 4 eulx.”) A scuffle naturally 
followed, and, though there was no premeditation, when the soldiers 
took a hand in the affair something like a massacre quickly took place. 
The massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s Day is very slightly given, but 
the author lays stress on the fact that Henry of Guise soon sickened 
of the work, and actually sheltered more than a hundred Huguenots in 
his hotel, for which good deed he lost for a time some of his immense 
SS, with the populace of Paris. The whole spirit of the book is 

umane, liberal, and tolerant, but the author well points out how very 
difficult it was in the sixteenth century to find any good arguments in 
favour of treating heretics more leniently than criminals. Here is one 
instance. The mother of Duke Claude retired from the world to a 
religious life, and the description of her life and character is among the 
best things in the book. She was consulted by her son as to whether 
he should use his forces against the peasant heretics who threatened 
from Germany, or against the King’s enemies. His mother (she was 
scour Philippe) urges him against the enemies of Christ. ‘‘ Make haste. 
Strike, cut, overthrow all that opposes your arms. Do not fear to be 
cruel; there are diseases which are cured by tender treatment, but this 
must be treated harshly. Heresy is like gangrene, it keeps gaining 
ground if it is not met with fire or sword.” 

There are many other interesting things in the book. The descrip- 
tions of state banquets, of marriages, of funerals has much value for 
the social historian. It is curious how the author seems to accept, 
or at least not decidedly to reject, the rumours of poisonings which 
most historians now treat as absurd. In conclusion I should like to 
call attention to the full name and title of the author as given under 
his portrait, and give myself the pleasure of quoting it: “ Gabriel 
Raoul Claude Marie Austria de Rarécourt de la vallée de Pimodan, 
Marquis de Pimodan, Duo de Rarécourt Pimodan, Conseiller Général 
de la Haute-Marne, Maire d’Echenay.” What history there is in that ! 
A descendant of the Guises who claims as an honour that he is “ maire 
of Echenay”! The personality of the writer is very attractive in the 
book and in the little account which M. Madelin prefixes to it; but 
especially there is something in that ‘‘ maire d’Echenay ” which invites 
to further study of his writings in prose and verse. A. J. GRANT. 

No, 40.—voL. x. “ 
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nce de la Cour aE sur les affaires des Pays-Bas 
au XVII* siécle. Tomel: Précis de la correspondance de Philippe 
III (1598-1621). Par Henrt Lononay et JosepH CUVELIzR. 
1923. 660 pp. Académie Royale de Belgique. 


Tuts work is intended to do for the first decades of the seventeenth 
century what Gachard’s Correspondance de Philippe II did for an 
earlier period. It is a calendar of the official correspondence between 
the Spanish Government and the Government of the Archdukes. 
Most of it is taken from the archives at Simancas: for besides the 
— letters to the Archdukes, which are preserved in the Archives 
du Royaume at Brussels, the editors give the instructions to the 
King’s confidential representatives in the Netherlands, and their 
reports which remained hidden from the Archducal Government, and 
also the consultas, the lengthy, closely argued resolutions of the Council 
of State in Spain, in which the line of policy followed with ct 
to Nether matters was laid down. The subtitle, Précis la 
correspondance de Philippe III, does not quite cover the contents, 
for there are letters from the Archduke or other statesmen at Brussels 
to Spanish Ministers, there are even the Archduke’s instructions for 
envoys to the King, and letters to the Archduke from his representative 
in d at the time of the negotiations for a peace in 1603 and 
1604, letters of which copies were forwarded to Spain. 

The documents calendared are full of interest both for the domestic 
nag: He: the Southern Netherlands and for their foreign relations. 
The Belgian historian will learn a good deal about the economic 
conditions of his country and the ceaseless efforts of Antwerpers and 
others to revive overseas trade. The English historian will turn to 
the letters from the Prince-Count of Aremberg, already mentioned, 
about his negotiations in London in 1603-4; the Dutch historian to 
the documents of a few years later relating to the negotiations for a 
truce; while all Western and Central Europe was concerned in the 

blems raised by the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War and the 

itless negotiations for the prolongation of the Twelve Years’ Truce. 

The publication was originally undertaken by M. Henri Lonchay, 
who died shortly after tho doutatiin, when M. Joseph Cuvelier under- 
took the arduous and ungrateful task of preparing his friend’s 
unfinished work for the press. The result is not altogether satis- 
factory. The annotation is full and on the whole excellent. A 
curious slip occurs on p. 529, where there is a mention of “ le roi de 
Prusse ” (in 1619!). it is symptomatic of a somewhat free and slip- 
shop style of summarising, which is often disconcerting. The gravest 
defect, however, is the extreme brevity of many of the summaries. 
As M. Cuvelier admirably puts it in his preface: “‘ Le grand avantage 
des publications de l’es de celle-ci est de rendre inutile le recours 
aux documents mémes.” When no more is said of a letter than that 
it contains “ affaires diverses sur les troubles de Bruxelles” (p. 572) 
or that “le roi expose les mesures d’ordre financier qu’il a prises ” 
(p. 560), that object is hardly fulfilled. One would like to think that 


* When documents have already been published, as is the case with many of 
Spinole’s letters, which are given in full in Rodrigues Villa’s biography, while 
other are in various volumes of the Documentos ineditos, the fact is duly 
noted, That a letter from Gondomar, recording a conversation with Bucking- 
ham and Digby, is given in a fuller extract by Gardiner, History of England, 
III, p. 359, seems to have escaped the editors’ attention, 
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all the many letters treated in that way are too insignificant to deserve 
a fuller notice. It is, however, possible to check a number of sum- 
maries contained in the last half of the work under review with those 
sincé given by Mr. Hubert Reade, who has worked in the Brussels 
Archives, in the first volume of his Sidelights on the Thirty Years’ 
War (1924). It appears that the original documents very frequently 
contain information which no calendar aiming at making “le recours 
au documents ”’ unnecessary ought to have passed over. Asan instance 
I mention a letter of the King to the Archduke of 12 Jan. 1620, in 
which he communicates a decision to equip a fleet in Flanders (“ Bel- 
gium,” as the summary in Lonchay et Cuvelier, p. 552, has it). From 
Reade (i. 272) we learn that the fleet was to consist of twenty ships, 
and that the King sent over 24,000 ducats to enable the Archduke 
to commence operations in the dockyard at Ostend. A long argu- 
mentative letter from the Archduke to the King on his reasons for 
wishing a prolongation of the Truce, 14 April 1620 (Reade, i. 280-2) 
is summarised by Lonchay and Cuvelier in five or six lines; many 
interesting details are lost, of which the summary gives not even a 
hint. There is no trace in Lonchay and Cuvelier of a letter from 
Philippe III to the Archduke of 5 Nov. 1619, giving him “ full powers 
to act without referring to Spain” (Reade, i. 250), nor of the very 
important letter from the King of 25 March 1620, in which he expatiates 
on his anxiety at the prospect of being involved in a war with the 
Republic and England on top of his intervention in Germany (Reade, 
i. 277). P. GEYL. 


Europe Overseas. By J. A. Wrtttamson. (‘ World’s Manuals” 
Series.) 1925, 144 pp. Milford. 2s. 6d. 


Tuis little book is one of the volumes of the History and Geography 
Section of a series issued under the guidance of a distinguished 
Board of General Editors. The books are defined as “ introductory 
volumes ” which are designed to give to readers “ authoritative and 
scholarly work . . . in terms of its human interest and in a simple 
style and moderate compass.’’ Dr. Williamson has added to his high 
reputation by giving a thoroughly good account, clear, accurate and 
interesting, of the expansion of Europe—not merely of Great Britain— 
in 140 pages of a small book: he has achieved the extremely difficult 
task of condensing a vast subject into a summary which is at once 
readable and correct. Only very occasionally does the necessity for 
brevity cause some slight approach to inaccuracy. Thus the wording 
of page 108 reads as though the Union of South Africa Act was passed 
in 1910, not in 1909. The following words, on pages 111-12, “ The 
Malay Peninsula is a group of British Protectorates. Holland main- 
tains, except for Ceylon, her ancient possessions,” ignore the two facts 
that Malacca is colony, not Protectorate, and that it was once a 
Dutch possession; and, once more, it is not correct either historically 
or geographically to say, on page 128, that “the gradual building 
up of the Federated Malay States around the British Straits Settle- 
ments”? marks “intrusions upon the ancient Dutch sphere of the 
Spice Islands archipelago.” 

The story of European expansion is well told from beginning to 
end. The Venetians, Mr. Williamson holds, were the first people of 
medieval and modern Europe to acquire and administer overseas 
possessions on somewhat similar lines to the later colonial empires, 

22 
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but their colonies were not more than bases for trade, and the Portu- 
guese “ were the first people to develop the colony of exploitation.” 
An account of the expansion of Portugal and Spain and of the Portu- 
ese and Spanish empires is followed by the tale of the English, 

nmch and Dutch beyond the seas, the English and Dutch East 
India Companies being well compared. Then we are carried on to 
“The colonial wars and the fall of the old Empires,’”’ and emphasis 
is laid upon the enthusiasm for colonial expansion in the eighteenth 
century, especially in France and Great Britain. ‘ Nothing in our 
own political record is more remarkable than the manner in which an 
aggressive imperial policy was acclaimed in the eighteenth century 
by a parliament consisting of landowners and their nominees, to 
whom the result of the most triumphant conquests could mean little 
but increased taxation.” The conquests made in the Seven Years’ 
War, the author tells us, “ necessitated a reorganisation of the British 
Empire,” which was attempted by statesmen who ignored the facts 
of history, with the disastrous results which we all know; but that the 
results were not worse, seeing that the world was leagued against the 
“outmatched British people, corruptly governed and badly led” 
“was a testimony to the solid wealth and strength derivable from 
the old imperialism.” The old empire bequeathed to Great Britain 
the sea power which enabled the new empire to be built up. 

The independence of the thirteen British North American colonies 
was followed by the independence of Latin America, and then we are 
brought on to “ Modern Sesansien,” to the wholesale migration from 
Europe which marked the nineteenth century, to the changes wrought 
by scientific inventions, to the development of the United States, to 
the creation and development of the new British Empire, and so forth. 
On page 106 there is an interesting reference to the “ incomparable 
clippers ” of the middle of the last century, sailing ships 100 per cent. 
“ swifter, safer and more comfortable on long voyages”’ than their 

redecessors of the eighteenth century, which “bridged the gap 

tween Britain and the Southern colonies, until the steamer was 
ready to come into its own.” In the section “ Modern Expansion : 
The dencies of Europe” perhaps a few more words might have 
been allowed for emphasising the contrast between the British policy 
of indirect control and the French policy of converting the inhabitants 
of French por nem into coloured Frenchmen. The tribute paid 
to French inistration in North Africa is well deserved. In the 
last chapter or section, on “ To-day and the future,”’ Mr. Williamson 
seems to contemplate that the future leadership of the Christian world 
will gravitate to North and South America. The excellence of the 
text is matched by that of the maps and illustrations. The repro- 
ductions of old prints and engravings make a brave show—and it is 
all for half-a-crown. C. P. Lucas. 


Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North 
America, Edited by Leo F. Stock. Vol. I, 1542-1688. 1924. 
xx + 515 pp. Washington: the Carnegie Institution. $3.50. 


Tse multitude of historical students who will have occasion to 
refer to this work will find that its title is pleasantly misleading, 
erring, as it does, on the side of modesty; for ite rene includes not 
merely North America but also Bermuda and the West Indies, Guiana, 
the Navigation Acts and other measures relating to colonial trade in 
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their fullest application, and the affairs of the Royal African Company. 
In a word, the subject of the collection is the Atlantic Ocean as an 
area of British enterprise. 

The compilers have cast their net wide, not contenting themselves 
with transcribing the relevant entries in the Lords’ and Commons’ 
Journals, but obtaining in addition a mass of information upon 
Parliamentary proceedings from other printed books and from manu- 
scripts. The importance of this to students in the colonial sphere is 
especially great, for they are often not well acquainted with the sources 
of Parliamentary history, and the Journals of the two Houses are apt 
to mark the limits of their research in this direction. How many, 
for example, are acquainted with the informative debate on the 
expediency of transporting to the colonies prisoners taken in rebellion 
(25 March 1659)? The Commons’ Journals do not give it, but it is 
here reprinted in full from the Diary of Thomas Burton, who was 
present. 

The question has necessarily arisen, what is or is not to be regarded 
as a record of Parliamentary business? On this we may quote the 
editor’s preface : 


A more difficult question, one that was long considered before a solution 
was reached, was that of including or excluding papers, reports, accounts, letters, 
etc., which, in various ways, came before either House of Parliament. The 
mass of such material for the entire period is large. Some of it undoubtedly 
has a place in a work of this scope; much more of it either falls outside the 
meaning of parliamentary proceedings as conceived by the editor, or is of 
doubtful character. For example, a petition which was read and referred to a 
committee seems not to be open to question, and the context has been included, 
whether printed in extenso in the Journals, or mentioned only by title there and 
found elsewhere in print or in manuscript. On the other hand, there are 

titions, to be found, for example, among the Manuscripts of the House of 

rds, no mention of which is to be found in the Journals, yet which may have 
been under consideration of the committee appointed to examine petitions, or 
may have been covered by a general reference in the Journals. A third class of 
such documents embraces accompanying papers, letters, accounts, enclosures, 
reports, etc., which were never intended originally for parliamentary considera- 
tion, but which may have been called for in connection with other business, or 
which have only incidentally come before Parliament. The tests to which the 
editor has submitted such material have been the questions: ‘‘ Did this docu- 
ment originate in, or proceed from, Parliament as a iy?” ‘“* Was it directed 
to Parliament; that is, did it originate with parliamentary consideration as its 
purpose?”’ If these questions could be answered affirmatively, the document 
was included; if in the negative, the substance, or perhaps only the title, was 
given in a foot-note. 


The preface, it should be mentioned, gives a useful survey of the 
materials, with due bibliographical information. The mechanism of 
the volume is completed by foot-notes elucidating the extracts and 
containing much useful detail, and by an index covering nearly fifty 


So much for the aims and scope of the work. Upon its accuracy 
and exhaustiveness it is scarcely possible for a single critic to pronounce 
judgment. The reputation of such tools of the historian is meee 
only after years of use by many hands. The present reviewer has 
independent knowledge of but a > small part of the ground covered 


—the affairs of the early Guiana colonies and of the Caribbee Islands 
during the proprietary period. He has found that on these matters 
the volume contains all the Parliamentary references known to him 
with one important exception, that of the proceedings before the 
committee which investigated the Earl of Carlisle’s patent in March- 
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April, 1647. These proceedings are recorded in Bodl. MS. Rawlinson, 
C. 94, and in Trin. Coll. Dublin MS., G. 4. 15, and appear to have 
escaped the notice of the compilers, although they would seem to be 
covered by the terms of reference quoted above. But this, as has 
been said, is a small sample. 

Whatever may be thought of the current literary presentation of 
the results of historical study, it is certain that work like that under 
notice has never been better performed than now. The present 
contribution will save its users an immense amount of labour and will 
result in an improvement of the colonial history presented to the 
general public. It is a pity that the latter is so seldom sensible of the 
debt it owes to the toil of these assiduous accumulators of raw material, 
lacking which the writer of the historical treatise could not perform 
his tom. One may hope that some equally public-spirited workers will 
be moved to make a Parliamentary collection dealing with the other 
great area of expansion, that of the coasts and oceans east of Suez, 
or, better, east of the meridian of Table Bay. Will not our American 
friends undertake this task also? After all, it is their affair as much 
as that of our impecunious selves. Apart from the fact that Americans 
were active in the eastern seas before the close of the seventeenth 
century, oceanic history in its widest sense knows no frontiers; it 
may truly be described as one and indivisible. J. A. WILLIaMson. 


The East India Trade in the X VII Century in its Political and Economic 
Aspects. By SuHaraat AnMED Kuan. 1923. viii + 326 pp. 
Milford. 14s. 


Mocs light has been thrown in recent years on the operations of 
the East India Company during the seventeenth century by the 
admirable publications of Sir William Foster, based on the records 
of the Company’s servants in India. Mr. Shafaat Khan confines him- 
self to English sources, and his object is to estimate the effect which 
this trade had on English life and policy. He deals only with the 
economic and political aspects of the subject, and his book contains 
no hint of the spirit of adventure and enterprise which animated the 
Englishmen of the time, the real “‘ adventurers” who in tiny ships 
braved the dangers of uncharted seas, of hostile fleets and of unknown 
peoples. Nor does he refer to the momentous consequences to India 
arising from the dramatic appearance of Europeans who broke down 
the isolation in which that country had for a thousand years developed 
its own exclusive system of thought and life. 

The first part of the book deals with the contest between the 
English and Dutch for the trade of the East, and covers much familiar 
ground. The Dutch from the beginning claimed a monopoly of this 
trade and excluded the English from it by every means in their power. 
Before the end of the seventeenth century they had expelled the 
English merchants from the Malay Archipelago by force of arms. 
The lesson which the author draws from this is that the secret of the 
Dutch success consisted in the support which they received from the 
Dutch Government, while the failure of the English Company was due 
to lack of support from the English Government. It would have 
been interesting if he had supported his view by explaining exactly 
what Government support the Dutch Company received which the 
English Company did not receive. The fact remains that from the 
beginning the Dutch Company supported their trade by armed forces, 
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maintained by themselves, while the English came as mere traders 
and humble suppliants to the native potentates concerned. Surely 
it may be argued that in the Malay Archipelago, when the rulers were 
weak, the Dutch policy was successful as against the English, whereas 
in India, where the Mogul empire was strong, it was not successful. 
In India the English Company was later on driven to adopt the policy 
of armed establishments, when the country fell into confusion at the 
break-up of the Mogul empire; and it was due to this that it survived 
under the altered conditions. 

The latter part of the book is mainly a discussion of the economic 
theories of the time on the subject of foreign trade. The author 
makes extensive use of contemporary political pamphlets, and brings 
out clearly the strong opposition which was excited in England by 
the operations of the East India Company. At first the imports 
consisted mainly of spices, and the objections to the Company were 
based on its monopoly and on the export of bullion. Later on large 
quantities of cotton and silk goods were brought in, and the Company 
fell foul of the landed classes, which were interested in wool production, 
and of the weavers. The violent controversy which ensued resulted 
in the Act of 1700, which prohibited the import into England of all 
coloured silk and cotton goods. This was a great blow to the English 
Company, and the Dutch Company seized the opportunity to buy up 
such Indian goods and to flood Europe with them. The author 
expresses the opinion that though the immediate effects of this Act 
were harmful to England, its ultimate effects were beneficial. He does 
not give his reasons for this opinion; but from his concluding remarks 
it may be gathered that he is strongly in favour of Government inter- 
ference with trade with the object of giving it a character best suited 
to the needs of the nation; and he takes Adam Smith and his followers 
severely to task for ignoring the national aspect of economic theory. 

G. F. Keatinee. 


Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the Hast India Company. Vol. 
VII, 1664-1667. By Erner B. Sarnssury. Introduction and 
notes by Sir W. Fostmr. 1925. xxix -+ 466 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 21s. 


Tu1s volume is one of a valuable series which continues from 
the year 1635 that known as the State Papers, Colonial—East Indies, 
edited for the Public Record Office by the late Mr. W. N. Sainsbury. 
Although most of the documents here calendared are to be found in 
the Company’s own records—Court Books and Letter-Books—now at 
the India Office, a good many too come from elsewhere—especially the 
State Papers Domestic; and the series aims at bringing together all 
the documents touching the Company’s European activities—com- 
mercial, political, and diplomatic. The abstracts given are fuller 
than those in the Public Record Office series of calendars; the 

hraseology of the original documents is closely followed; and 

iss Sainsbury’s volumes contain plenty of atmosphere. They are 
indeed excellently done, and make easily accessible a very large 
quantity of information. This, as one would expect, is mainly, but 
by no means entirely, economic. Volume VII includes, for instance, 
correspondence with Sir George Downing at The Hague, which 
pony eg Downing’s letters printed in Lister’s Life of Clarendon 
relative to the disputes of the English and Dutch East India Com- 


panies; the relations between the Company and the Government also 
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receive a good deal of illustration. Like others in the series, it will 
be found useful by many besides professed students of British affairs 
in the East. : H. DopwELu. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the teign of Anne. Vol. II, 
1703-4. Edited by R. P.Manarry. 1924. xii+ 765 pp. H.M 
Stationery Office. £1 5s. 


Tuts volume, which was “ far advanced ” in 1914 and finished, it 
would appear from ee in 1920, appears now after the long 
delay of the war period and shorn, by printing difficulties, of the 
general editorial sketch promised in the last volume. 

Except for a useful series of letters from Southwell in Ireland, the 
evidence here afforded for British politics is incidental rather than 
substantial. Nottingham’s semen tnd interesting correspondence 
does not survive in the Record Office. It is in the Finch-Hatton 
collections at the British Museum and the Finch papers at Burley, 
and with the rarest exceptions the documents here calendared deal 
with the merest official routine. Their interest, such as it is, lies in 
the problems of the war more than in those of the internal government 
of England, and there would be useful material for the student of 
sea-power, of the arrangements for exchange of prisoners, or of the 
passport system in time of war. The plan of the volume is in line 
with that of its predecessor—a method which certainly saves the 
printing of much rather dreary detail. On the other hand, if a list 
of the Lord Lieutenants and Deputy Lieutenants of a ees 
appointment is valuable for the historians of party politics, detailed 
lists of the Spanish fleet and of the Devonshire clergy (pp. 290, 550) 
would be equally useful to others—more useful, surely, than the full 
detail printed of many private petitions or Royal warrants. Space 
will permit only brief and arbit: mention of the many interesting 
points here illustrated. The sensible moderation of Ormonde in the 
first part of his Irish career, like the oe respect borne by English 
than by Irish politicians to Roman Catholic interests, could be con- 
firmed from other sources. The mention of Bartholomew Vanhumrigh 
and Balthazar St. Michel will interest many. It is striking in 1703 
to find a hundred appealing for judicial redress to Parliament: less 
so to discover a claim from Hugh Speke. Rooke’s letters give an 
im ion of asperity which seems to have been endemic in the 
cae seanel command since 1689. Secretary Hedges’ disallowance 
of Ambassadors’ extraordinaries is wholesome reading. And, lastly, 
it is satisfying to find the author of the Methuen treaty suffering from 
gout himeelf. 

The casual light thrown on the working of Cabinet government is 
of greater importance. The phraseology is of older date than the 
editor (p. vi.) would imply: “ myself and others of the Cabinet,” a 
phrase of Danby’s (and one not isolated between 1674-1688), seems 
to involve existence of a formed and recognised body. From this 
volume, at least, taken with the Finch-Hatton papers, it is clear that 
the conception of the “ General Council,” at which inter alios “‘ the 
Prince’s Council” might be present, is familiarly contrasted with the 
“ Lords of the Committee,” “ Committee of Cabinet,” “ Cabinet,” 
which constituted the inner (though variable) ring of the government, 
working as one whole or in Committees as occasion demanded. 
Keira Frrine. 
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A History of Karly Highteenth-century Drama, 1700-1750. By ALLaR- 
pycE Nicotn. 1925. xii-+-43l pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 18s. 


London Life in the Highteenth Century. By M. Dorotny Grorcr 
(Mrs. Eric George). 1925. xi-++ 452 pp. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


Johnsonian Gleanings. Parts III and IV, The Doctor's Boyhood. By 
Atryn Lyett Reape. 2 vols. xii + 209+ vi-+ 247 pp. 
1922-3. The Arden Press. Price to subscribers, 21s. 


The Fable of the Bees. By Bernard Manpevitite. Commentary by 
F. B. Kayge. 1924. 2 vols. cxlvi + 412+ 481 pp. Clarendon 
Press. £2 2s. 


Tnesk four books are alike in being of interest to students of the 
eighteenth century and as products of very sound and thorough 
peholarahtp. This remark applies as much to the new edition of 
Mandeville as to the other volumes, since its value is much enhanced 
by the critical work done by the editor. 

Professor Nicoll’s work is a continuation of his History of Restora- 
tion Drama. The period which he now treats, lying as it does between 
the era of Dryden and Congreve and that of Goldsmith and Sheridan, 
is less familiar and of less obvious interest than either of those eras. 
Mr. Nicoll, however, shows that although the early eighteenth 
century was in many ways marked by “‘ decay and disintegration,” it 
yet contained the germs of important future developments. Thus 
the domestic tragedies of Aaron Hill and George Lillo may be said 
to have been precursors of the school of Ibsen. Mr. Nicoll opens 
with a description of the theatre of the time, its audiences and its 
players. There follow analyses of the tragedies of the period—heroic, 
augustan, domestic—and of its comedies, which are differentiated as 
comedies of manners, intrigue, humours and sensibility, and farces. 
The last chapter is devoted to miscellaneous forms of drama, such as 
Italian opera, ballad opera, pantomimes, masques, political plays, and 
burlesques. One of the most valuable features of the book is a detailed 
analysis of the runs enjoyed by the plays performed during these 
fifty years at the leading London playhouses. This affords a most 
interesting index to theatrical taste at a time when the popularity 
of the stage was certainly spreading. Mr. Nicoll points out that 
many of the plays of this period are so full of political allusions that 
they cannot be properly understood without reference to contem- 
porary history. The little known plays of the eighteenth century, 
though of small literary merit, often form a valuable quarry for the 
historian. 

Mrs. George’s work is an admirable piece of research, based upon 
a large variety of original sources, excellently provided with the 
bibliographical apparatus desired by the historical student, and at 
the same time eminently readable, so that it should appeal to the 
general public as well. She is primarily concerned with the life of 
the poor, of those different classes in the community which the aris- 
tocracy were wont to lump together as “the mob.” The author 
contends that the general impression that the latter half of the 
eighteenth century saw a deterioration in social conditions is not 
borne out by the history of London, which was not, of course, affected 
by the Industrial Revolution as much as the new urban areas of the 
north of England. If more attention was being drawn during this 
period to the existence of social abuses, that is evidence of the 
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awakening of the public conscience, which led to active reform. The 
discussion of the growth of London both in —— and in buildings 
in the text is ae illustrated in an appendix giving vital statistics 
and particulars of building development. One of the most interesting 
chapters, entitled “‘ Immigrants and Emigrants,” contains some sug- 
gestive facts relating to the influence of the large Irish colony in the 
metropolis. There is a useful account of the industries of London 
and a particularly full discussion of the treatment of pauper children 
and of the apprentice system. The abuses to which that system was 
liable are revealed in extracts from the Middlesex Sessions Records. 

Parts III and IV of Mr. Reade’s Johnsonian Gleanings are on a 
larger scale than their predecessors, and of greater importance, seeing 
that they form the commencement of what will be, when it is com- 
pleted, a biography of Johnson of unexampled elaboration. The first 
of these two volumes contains a detailed account of the Doctor’s 
boyhood up till the eve of his going up to Oxford; the second consists 
of appendices, mainly concerned with the Lichfield families with which 
Johnson was connected or came in contact. The second volume, as 
the author himself confesses, forms “rather solid fare,’ and the 
extraordinary minuteness of the treatment even in the narrative 
volume will probably limit its appeal to professed Johnson lovers, 
though that is nowadays no small circle. On the other hand, Mr. 
Reade’s work is a monument of quite amazingly thorough and pains- 
taking scholarship, and as such is an object-lesson to all who are 
interested in scientific methods of research. 

It is to be hoped that the very handsome new edition of his great 
book which the Clarendon Press has produced will induce many to 
make the acquaintance of Mandeville as well on account of his historical 
significance as for his literary importance. He is best known because 
of his challenging proposition, “ Private vices public benefits,” and 
the indignant answers from Berkeley, William Law, and others which 
it provoked. In common with most men who have expressed an 
unorthodox view in a crisp and facile aphorism, Mandeville has often 
been misrepresented. He did not say that every private vice is to 
the public benefit, any more than he said—as he is sometimes alleged 
to have done—that waste is good for trade. It is well worth while 
to get to know him thoroughly and at first hand and to discover what 
this extraordinarily interesting writer really did say. Dr. Kaye points 
out that the reason for the extreme exasperation which he aroused in 
his adversaries was that, while a convinced empiricist, he ostensibly 
adopted the ascetic doctrine, which he obviously took a keen delight 
in reducing to an absurdity. In his cynical view of human nature 
Mandeville is the counterpart in political philosophy of his contem- 
porary Walpole in practical politics. Mandeville’s economic doctrines 
are particularly deserving of study—his belief in laissez-faire both for 
domestic and international trade, his blunt attack upon the Charity 
Schools on the ground that national wealth consists not in money but 
in a “ multitude of laborious poor,” so that to try to abolish verty 
must be ruinous to the nation. To the historical student Mandeville’s 
theories are not more interesting than his illustrations, for his writings 
abound in references to contemporary conditions. With his interesting 
commentary, in which he analyses Mandeville’s thought and traces 
its sources, and with his numerous explanatory notes to the carefully 
edited text, Dr. Kaye is an invaluable guide to The Fable of the Bees. 
A. 8, TURBERVILLE. 
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Recherches sur les Relations Economiques entre la France et la Hollande 
pendant la Révolution Francaise (1785-1795). Par J. B. 
Mangaer, Jr. 1923. xiv-+170 pp. Paris: Champion. 15 fr. 


A tance part of this volume is devoted to a survey of the economic 
relations between France and Holland in the eighteenth century. 
Holland had been able to secure a favourable commercial treaty in 
1713, when she was a great and victorious power, and again in 1739, 
when France was preparing to support the Spaniards in their war with 
England. But this treaty was not renewed after the War of the 
Austrian Succession had demonstrated the weakness of Holland. In 
the course of the War of American Independence Holland broke away 
from the old-established English alliance. After the war the Dutch 
hoped for a commercial treaty, but the French wanted a treaty of 
alliance, for they looked forward to another war with the English 
to regain their old — in the East Indies, a war in which the 
help of Holland would be valuable. But when financial distress made 
such a war impossible, France ceased to value the alliance and 
acquiesced in the Prussian intervention, which restored the house of 
Orange to power, and was followed by a considerable emigration of 
the friends of France. Through all these vicissitudes, M. Manger 
holds, the trade of Holland, alike with France and with the rest of 
Europe, had not declined. It had actually increased, but it had 
become a smaller proportion of the whole of European trade. Holland 
remained wealthy and, in the years immediately preceding the 
Revolution, the Dutch invested heavily in French loans. 

From its outset the Revolution created difficulties for Holland. 
The harvest of 1788 was bad in other countries as well as in France. 
Other Governments beside the French bought large quantities of 
grain to feed their people, and the price of corn rose so high in Holland 
that the state incurred serious expense. The depreciation of the 
assignats also caused loss to the Dutch. When the French Republic 
became involved in war, it had strong inducements to attack Holland. 
It could maintain its armies only at the expense of foreign countries. 
The wealth of Holland was believed to be inexhaustible. Frenchmen 
imagined that Great Britain itself depended on Dutch capital and would 
be unable to continue the conflict without this resource. At the same 
time, it was necessary to spare the so-called patriots, the party in 
Holland which desired French help in making a revolution. Holland 
was conquered, and then disillusion began. As a French observer 
remarked, capital was to the economic life of Holland what land was 
to the economic life of France. The soil, he said with superb exaggera- 
tion, the soil produces nothing. But capital is evanescent, and it had 
begun to hide or to emigrate from the moment that invasion was 
threatened. 

The French made large requisitions, but they did not force the 
assignats upon the Dutch, except in payment for goods bought by 
their soldiers. They imposed a war indemnity of 100,000,000 florins. 
M. Manger gives a full account of the difficulties encountered and the 
expedients devised in levying this indemnity. The trade of Holland 
with France, which had become its immediate neighbour, remained 
important, although conducted chiefly by land. None the less, the 
country was ruined. As the Dutch were unwilling allies and their 

country was peculiarly exposed to English attack, an army of occupa- 
tion had to be maintained at a heavy cost. Holland hoped for a 
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commercial treaty which the French refused. Holland, which had 
been a centre of exchange for the whole world, became more and more 
a station upon a single line of traffic between France and northern 
Europe. The Dutch flag was driven off the sea; the Dutch colonies 
hj were lost; Dutch business went more and more to neutrals, and the 
i | Continental System dealt the final blow. Thus, in M. Manger’s 
- words, in 1813 the Dutch had to begin everything anew. 

F. C. Montaave. 























History of Modern Europe, 1792-1878. ByC.A.Fyrrr. New Edition, 
1924. Two vols., xix + 568 + x + 580 pp. Cassell. 30s. 


Modern History. By C. J. Haves and P. T. Moon. 1923. xviii + 
890 pp. The MacmillanCo. 12s. 


; Wuen Dr. Gooch announced that his History of Europe, 1878-1919, 
i was designed as a sequel to the well-known work of Fyffe, it was fitting 
& that the earlier work should be reissued in an edition uniform in format 
with its continuation. But why should it not have been a revised 
edition, as the publishers’ circular claims this to be? Comparison with 
the edition of 1895 on half a dozen topics whereon recent advance in 
historical knowledge has been most marked fails to reveal a single 
i : alteration, new footnote, or reference. One would have been sorry to 
| see Fyffe’s masterpiece drastically altered; nor was that necessary, 

: | for he was wonderfully happy in his instinctive decisions where the 
| | i available evidence was in his day inadequate, as may be seen, for 
instance, by comparison of his judgments on the Congress period with 
those of Professor Webster and Mr. Temperley. But it is surely 
lamentable that nothing should have been done by way of footnotes 
to indicate the new evidence and the minor changes it renders necessary. 
This defect is particularly serious in the period 1871-8. Fyffe, 
working within a decade of the events, thought it wise to summarise 
these important years in a 34-page epilogue, naturally completely 
out of proportion with the rest of the work, based almost wholly on 
English sources, and dealing almost exclusively with British policy. 
Yet this has been left unchanged and unextended, with the result that 
for all serious purposes there is a gap of 100 pages in this “ uniform ” 
edition, between the real end of Fyffe and the beginning of Gooch. 
We have yet to discover why on title-page and cover the division 
between volumes is placed at 1848, while in the text it is roughly at 
1823. There is a good index, and two, but only two, good maps. 

To turn to the school-history of Professors Hayes and Moon is to 
realise afresh the changed historical outlook of to-day. Political 
history still bulks largely in this work, but it is weak—in space-alloca- 
tion, not in accuracy—on diplomatic history, and weaker still on 
i military, while it is especially strong on the history of science, inven- 
ah tion, industry and commerce. It is typical that the authors should 

. devote a fifth of the space to the Crimean War that they give to the 
relations of Church and State in united Italy, and that the work of 
Pasteur claims equal attention with the whole Franco-Prussian War. 
Half the book is devoted to the period after 1815; of the other half 
some 40 pages carry us from paleolithic man to the fifteenth century, 
and another 250 down to 1789. Within these major divisions the 
treatment is topical rather than chronological. The standpoint is 
world-wide rather than European, though South America is strangely 
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neglected, and for more obvious reasons United States history from 
1787 to 1915 is omitted. The general tone is one of enthusiastic and 
rather radical democracy, strongly anti-imperialistic, but not anti- 
clerical. The account of the causes and course of the World-War 
is particularly objective, well-simplified and more accurate than 
most. 

It is not easy to say what age of students the authors had specially 
in mind. The insistent “ pointing of the moral” at the foot of many 
illustrations and some of the sets of questions asked would, we imagine, 
tend to excite derision in boys of seventeen and over, yet the recom- 
mended reading-lists include sections from works like the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Temperley’s History of the Peace Conference, and Drage’s 
Austria-Hungary. The text itself tends—though only occasionally— 
to vary as widely in its demands on mental capacity and previous 
knowledge. But one must add that the reading-lists—granted a natural 
bias towards American work—are exceedingly good and up to date, and 
they, together with the full lists of historical novels, should prove 
invaluable aids to the thorough teacher. The numerous black-and- 
white illustrations are uncommonly good and varied, those in colour 
rather crude, the forty odd maps well selected and clearly reproduced. 
The war-maps are the least happy. That of the Western Front is 
quite wrong in the Vosges, in the March 1918 line at Ypres, and the 
July 1918 line at Amiens, while that of the Eastern Front shows Riga 
still in Russian hands at the end of 1917. L. G. Rosrnson. 





The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822 : Britain and the European 
Alliance. By C. K. Wesster. 1925. xiv + 598 pp.: The 
Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-1827: England, the Neo-Holy 
Alliance, and the New World. By H.[W. V.] Temprrtey. 1925. 
xxiv + 636 pp. Bell. 25s. each. 


ProressoR WEBSTER and Dr. Temperley have graced the Jubilee 
with two complementary studies, covering the first twelve critical years 
of the great peace, when England’s policy was led successively by those 
outstanding and diverse characters, Canning and Castlereagh. Castle- 
reagh, the earlier and greater, has been Mr. Webster’s generous and 
harder task, and it is not quite fanciful to urge that in studying him the 
historian has caught something of the public austerity, that attractive, 
contemptuous austerity, of the subject of his book. Itisstraightforward, 
it is hard reading, it wastes no time. An admirable introduction, of 
crown and parliament and press, of the minister’s earlier career and 
of his “‘ diplomatic machine,” leads us to the story, in strict, chrono- 
logical form, of the last seven of his ten years’ rule. That the study of 
Castlereagh’s particular policy and times leads itself to the annalistic 
method more easily than that of other statesmen in a more unshackled 
world is no disparagement of Mr. Webster’s powers. Indeed his treat- 
ment is not so invariable but he admits of exception where exception 
proves due. Remote America from 1815 to 1822 is given its separate 
chapter, for the problems arising thence were throughout subordinate 
to the greater game playing on the European field. 

pg of eng ’s unequalled skill Mr. Webster’s narrative 
shows us, as never before, the course, from the tolerant insight of war- 
time to the tragic divergences and the approaching doom of the great 
Alliance during his last years. He was a master (as the author wisely 
insists) without disciples and the upholder of a policy, rebus sic 
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stantibus, without real hope. The conference system came gradually 

to fail, for England was an impossible partner for the Allied Europe 
of those days and her parliament as unreliable as ever a Yankee senate 
now. To the whims and exigencies of parliament and the hoarse cries 
of the press we continually recur and it is not the least likable trait of 
Castlereagh’s character that he remained outwardly so indifferent to 
the popularity that might with a little stooping have been won. 
In the event he broke under the dual strain, and when this man, to 
whom, in the Divine Providence, we English so largely owe our release 
from the cruel menace—and the Continent from the yet crueller 
tyranny—of Bonaparte, died by his own hand, his death moved Met- 
ternich even to surprise, ruffians to joy and Byron (gospeller of the 
liberals) to three shameful epigrams. 

The exuberant Canning has long been Mr. Temperley’s choice, and 
from the biography of 1905 has grown this great elaboration of the 
policy of his last years. But more than his policy alone, for what Mr. 
Webster so rightly (as we have seen) places in his introductory chapter 
Mr. Temperley expands into a whole section occupying the very centre 
of the book. It is this, indeed, and his general arrangement accord- 
ing to the great problems faced with such courage or solved by 
Canning, which compel us to observe how unfavourably this latter 
work stands comparison with the concealed art of Mr. Webster’s theme. 
It is inevitably easier to read—Canning’s richness in quotable letter 
and despatch, his iridescent oratory, his self-identification with the 
public interests of the realm would see to that—and, as a textbook for 
examinations, the volume, with its careful subdivisions, were surely 
ideal, yet, despite the increasing divergence of the elements of European 
policy on the break-up of Areopagus (an encouragement of subject- 
treatment by the historian), Canning with his clarity of thought and 
deed deserved a better-knit whole—and a more scrupulous proof- 
reading of the appendix notes. 

It is of interest to compare the unprinted sources used for the 
double work. With frequent help from the Archives des Affaires 

trangéres, the main references come from the Public Record Office 
and the Austrian Staats-archiv, the latter a happy and all but inevitable 
choice, for none was better served or placed than Metternich. This 
running commentary from Vienna is possibly of greater value for Mr. 
Webster’s book, for the two ministers were joined by personal, not 
undiscerning, esteem, but, alas, Canning and the Austrian Chancellor 
were fire and ice: the latter, moreover, misunderstood, and by this 
time the situation was slipping from his reach. Not only a new world 
but a new Europe as well had arisen to redress the balance of the old. 
Mr. Webster has also cited in less degree the foreign archives of St. 
Petersburg and of Berlin. In face of all this labour and wealth it is 
perhaps presumptuous to inquire whether anything new might have 
come for Mr. Temperley’s period (Mr. Webster rules it out) from 
Hanover, whose records Oncken, for example, did not disdain to use, 
and whether Liverpool’s vast Nachlass, now at the British Museum, was 
found worth the consulting, as it does not seem to have been em- 
ployed. The bulk of the latter is, of course, little more than rubbish, 
but (to take a small point) a number of letters from Castlereagh and 
Canning are therein preserved. C. 8. B. Buckianp. 
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(1) Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1915. 1917. 375 pp. (2) Ditto. 1916. Two vols. i. Annual 
Report. 1919. 507 pp. ii. Correspondence of Robert M.T'. Hunter, 

‘1826-1876. Edited by C. H. AmBizer. 1918. 383 pp. (3) Ditto, 
1917. 1920. 464 pp. (4) Ditto, 1918. Two vols. and a supple- 
mental volume. i. Annual Report. 1921. 487 pp. ii. The Auto- 
biography of Martin Van Buren. Edited by J. C. Frrzparricx. 
1920. 808 pp. Supplement: Writings on American History, 1918. 
Compiled by Grace G. Grirrin. 1921. xxii+206 pp. (5) Ditto, 
1919. Two vols. and a supplemental volume. i. Annual 
Report. 1923. 486 pp. ii. The Austin Papers. Edited by E. C. 
BARKER. 1924. Two parts, 1-1008-++1009-1824 pp. Supplement. 
Writings on American History, 1919. By G. G. Grirrin. 1922. 
xxii+227 pp. Government Printing Office, Washington. 


THE nature and purpose of the American Historical Association 
has been conveniently described in a leaflet by the late Sir George 
Prothero.2, The volumes published by the Association contain a 
great variety of matter. The Annual Reports include the proceedings 
of the Association and papers read at its meetings, the reports of the 
Public Archives Commission, the proceedings of the Annual Conference 
of Historical Societies, and, from time to time, those of other conferences 
and committees. The volumes containing correspondence and other 
historical materials constitute the reports of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. The supplemental volumes contain a most 
elaborate and an invaluable annual bibliography, which under the 
auspices of one body or another*® has appeared continuously since 
1906, and which includes, in addition to the history of the United 
States properly so called, exploration and discovery, the colonial 
period, and British and Latin America. 

The papers printed in the Annual Reports range from tribute 
assessments in the Athenian empire to kitchen gardening, and from 
Chinese social institutions to the history of the sheep industry in the 
United States. Each specialist must search them for himself. It is 
only possible here to call attention to a few which will especially 
interest students of European history. These are, “ American and 
European Diplomacy to 1648,” by Dr. Frances Davenport (1915); 
“Constantinople as Capital of the Ottoman Empire,” by Professor 
Lybyer (1916); “The Stuart Period: Unsolved Problems,” by Pro- 
fessor Notestein (1916); ‘‘ Early Assessments for Papal Taxation of 
English Clerical Incomes,’ by Professor Lunt (1917); ‘‘ The Assess- 
ment of Lay Subsidies, 1290-1332,” by Professor Willard (1917); and 
“English Customs Revenue up to 1275,” by Professor Gras (1917). 
Dr. Jameson contributes a short note upon the use of the word 
*‘ association,’’ which he derives from sixteenth-century precedents 
(1917), and Dr. Basye prints from the Newcastle papers * an Abstract 
of Commissions and Instructions to Colonial Governors in America, 
1740 (1919). Students of the history of the United States other than 


1A Classified List of Publications of the American Historical Association, 
1884-1912, was issued in 1914 as an offprint from the Report for 1912, and a 
General Index . . . 1884-1914, forming Vol. II of the Report for 1914, was 
published in 1918. 

2 Historical Association Leaflet 27. 

® Cf. Supplemental Vol. 1918, p. v. 

* B.M., Add. MS. 30372. 
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specialists will find useful a note on ‘‘ American Historical Periodicals ” 
by Dr. Shearer (1916), and one on ‘“ A Generation of American 
Sieitameaie ” by the late Professor Dunning (1917). The Annual 
Report for 1917 contains the 13th Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, which consists of the Leiters of General Antonio de Santa 
Anna relating to the War between the United States and Mexico, 1846- 
1848, edited by Justin H. Smith. 

The Correspondence of Robert M. T. Hunter, 1826-1876, contains 
very valuable material for the history of politics in Virginia. The 
volume is largely taken up with the rivalry of Wise and Hunter. 
This is much more than a personal quarrel, and is indeed an excellent 
example of that local history, an understanding of which is essential 
to a comprehension of federal politics; but the reader who is not 
familiar with the political issues of the period will not find it easy 
either to follow the details or to appreciate their significance. The 
correspondence includes (pp. 91-4) an interesting letter written from 
Frankfort in June 1848. 

The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren is a more readable but 
less valuable volume. It deals mainly with the period 1812 to 1832, 
thus not reaching Van Buren’s presidential term, and becomes much 
fuller after 1828. It was avowedly not begun until 1854, and there are 
indications in the text (see, e.g., p. 492) that Van Buren was still at 
work upon it in 1861. Hence it is not only the work of a prejudiced 
witness, but it was written long after the event, and the editor makes 
no attempt to trace the materials upon which it was based. As a 
revelation of the personality of Van Buren it is interesting. As a guide 
to his political ideas it is disappointing. And many passages of his 

litical career remain obscure. The account (pp. 445-500) of his 
nglish mission, 1831-2, affords an interesting glimpse of this country 
at a crisis of its affairs. 

The Austin Papers consist of an immense collection of documents 
accumulated by Moses and Stephen F. Austin, father and son, in the 
course of their participation in that obscure process of trade, migration, 
and political intrigue which resulted ultimately in the annexation of 
Texas to the United States. They extend in time from 1789 to 1827, 
and in substance from a bill for a pint of whiskey and a calloe knife to 
correspondence with the Mexican government. Professor Barker has 
been at work for many years upon the subject with which they deal, 
and has brought to the task of editing them a most intimate knowledge 
of local affairs. 

The proof-reading of the Autobiography has not been very careful. 
Several obvious misprints have been overlooked;+ a whole line is 
repeated on p. 584, and at the foot of p. 722 the last four lines have 
been confused and run 43, 44, 42, 41. On p. 465 Van Buren wrote 
“ Melbourne” when it should have been “Grey.” The editor of 
Hunter’s Correspondence has allowed some unintelligent transcriptions 
to stand,’ and the letter from Atchison on p. 160 cannot be properly 
dated ‘‘ March 4,” for ‘‘ the 30th ult.”’ was 30 March. 

H. Have BEtxor. 


1 Pp. 178: 242 (two): 248: 271 (two): 285: 348: 405: 413: 437: 639: 
670 (two): 743: 760. 

2 P, 246, 1. 32, for “ unite” read “deny”: p. 258, ll. 32, 33, for “ above” 
and “alone” read “ abroad’”’; p. 268, 1. 5, for “ their doubts” read “ those 
duties.” 
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A Historical Geography of Australasia. By J. D. Roczrs. 1925. 
vii + 382 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


The Long White Cloud. By W. PemBer REEvEs. 1924. 390 pp. 
‘Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


Australian Constitutional Development. By Epwarp SwrrTMayn. 
1925. xxxi-+ 453 pp. History of Australian Land Settlement. 
By StrerHen Roperts. 1924. xx + 437 pp. Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press (Macmillan). 25s. each. 


The Discovery of Australia. By G. ARnoLD Woop. 1925. xiv + 
541 pp. Macmillan. 25s. 


A Short History of New Zealand. By J.B.Conpuirre. 1925. 235 pp. 
New Zealand: L. M. Isitt. 2s. 9d. 


Two of these books are welcome new editions of established works, 
both very competently brought up to date. Mr. R. N. Kershaw, New 
South Wales Rhodes Scholar for 1918, has added four chapters to that 
most vivacious of text-books, Rogers’ Australasia, thereby bringing a 
singularly able survey of the (mainly) economic history of Australia 
and New Zealand and the Pacific Islands up to 1922. He has also 
revised and in places corrected the original text and included recent 
works in the bibliographical references. The result is a book which 
retains all the vigour and freshness of the original and adds to it much 
that will be of use to contemporary students. 

Mr. Pember Reeves has fortunately been able to supervise the third 
edition of his well-known history of New Zealand, though the additional 
chapters by Mr. Wray, which cover the last two decades, are written, 
as the latter is careful to explain, from an independent standpoint. 
Here again, the distinctive character of the original is in no way 
impaired by the additions necessary to bring it up to date. 

Dr. Sweetman and Mr. Roberts are responsible for two more 
detailed studies in Australian history. Dr. Sweetman’s book is 
illustrated with reproductions of the texts of despatches and with 
some portraits of rather unequal merit. Some from the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney, are rather interesting, others are almost libellous. 
The book itself is a somewhat diffuse summary of a great deal of 
material from the Statute Book, from the files of Australian newspapers 
and from the British Parliamentary Papers. But Dr. Sweetman has 
obviously had no opportunity of using such unprinted material as that 
in the Record Office. His book would gain considerably by drastic 
compression, it is full of repetitions, and though the points are clearly 
made, a great deal of unnecessary time and space is expended over 
making them. The period treated in detail is that from 1788-1856, 
though the History of Queensland and Western Australia is carried 
further. Some useful despatches and letters are printed in the 
ge 

. Roberts is to be congratulated on a very thorough and 
scholarly investigation of an intricate subject. His book is extremely 
well illustrated by a number of maps drawn by his brother, who is a 
Member of the Victoria Electricity Commission. In spite of some 
defects in the presentation of his material, Mr. Roberts inspires con- 
fidence and respect by the great thoroughness with which he has 
tackled his subject and by the enthusiasm with which it obviously 
fires him. As he very justly says, the key to Australian History 
lies in the successive land policies of the Government. If any one class 
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of man can claim to have made modern Australia, it is that of the 
Squatters, and — research in scattered and fragmentary material 
has given Mr. Roberts unequalled knowledge of the story of their 
exploits. The one defect of Mr. Roberts’ book is an apparent unwilling- 
ness to let himself go: he has so much to tell that the outlines of his 
narrative are blurred, at all events for the non-expert, by the amount 
of detail which it carries, and he has a trick of allusiveness which is 
sometimes bewildering. His book has only to be compared with that 
of Professor Wood to bring out how much of the historian’s task 
consists in the art of narrative. 

The Discovery of Australia will surely take rank among the classics 
of historical writing. Mr. Wood, the Challis Professor of History in 
the University of Sydney, has been to a certain extent hampered by 
being unable to examine at first hand material which is separated from 
him by half the circuit of the globe. And it is also perhaps unfortunate 
that not until his book was printed off did he receive the news of the 
discovery of the autograph copy of Cook’s journal found at Marton- 
in-Cleveland by Professor Woodhouse in 1922. On the other hand, 
his book derives great advantage from the careful study by the author 
of the unique materials collected in the Mitchell Library at Sydney, 
including the still unprinted journal of Sir Joseph Banks. This has 
enabled him to tell the story of Australian discovery up to the end of 
what might be called the age of Cook in a thoroughly authoritative 
manner. It is true that until he reaches the voyages of Dampier he 
relies, as he very fully acknowledges, on the work of accredited 
predecessors like Rateanr Beazley and Mr. Collingridge, though he 
differs from the latter over several points which are discussed at length. 
But if his work on the later voyages contains more new matter, the 
outstanding merits of his book are found in every part of it; they 
consist in a very shrewd judgment, a fine breadth of human ae: 
a power of vivid characterisation, plenty of humour, and a scholar’s 
accuracy. The book is well illustrated and we defy anyone to pick 
it up without either acquiring on the spot, or enormously increasing, a 
thirst for knowledge of its subject. 

Mr. Condliffe’s New Zealand is the work of a Cambridge-trained 
scholar who is Professor of Economics at Canterbury College. Unpre- 
tentious in form and unexacting in price, it not only gives a thoroughly 
businesslike and careful summary of the history of New Zealand, but 
also contains some compactly put expressions of that eminently 
sane national spirit which is New Zealand’s tradition. It is avowedly 
written for schools and is admirably adapted for the purpose, but the 
notes and references in the Appendices cover so much ground that 
they form an excellent introduction to more advanced study. 

K. N. Bett. 


A Sketch of the History of India from 1858 to 1918. By H. Dopwe tt. 
1925. viii +326 pp. Longmans. 6s. 

The Political Awakening of the East. By G. M. Dutcuer. 1924. 
372 pp. New York: The Abingdon Press. $2. 

India as I knew it, 1885 to 1925. By Sim Micuazt O’Dwyer. 1925. 
x + 464 pp. Constable. 18s. 


A SERIES of essays on Indian government, foreign policy and political 
development by an English Professor who has acquainted himself on 
the spot with the records of Southern India; studies made in eastern 
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lands by a Professor of an American University after a fifteen months’ 
tour in them; the autobiography of an Indian civilian who served 
for forty years and governed a province—these three works can hardly 
be treated purely as history. They express views on living topics 
and deal with events still obscured by the dust of controversy. 

The most interesting portion of Professor Dodwell’s admirable 
volume is that which tells of the development of the Legislature in 
India. Not only does the arrangement of the book give to the subject 
a clarity less easily attainable in an interwoven narrative; but the 
author has had the advantage of studying in its entirety the demi- 
official correspondence between Lord Morley and Lord Minto. It is 
not altogether news that the impression derived from Lord Morley’s 
Recollections is erroneous on this point. Mr. Dodwell shows to 
be similarly erroneous the widely held idea that all liberalisation of 
the “‘ despotic ’ Indian Government has emanated from Whitehall or 
Westminster. The first step naturally followed the disappearance of 
John Company’s trading functions and therewith of certain restraints 
calculated to safeguard India from commercial exploitation. Next 
came the enlargement of the Legislative (hitherto identical with the 
Executive) Council by the addition of provincial representatives and 
two Judges. It was the Board of Directors which strove to shackle 
the activities of this new body; it was Lord Dalhousie who supported 
its claims to a reasonable measure of independence against Sir Charles 
Wood’s efforts in the cause of bureaucratic concentration. Again, 
when, after the Mutiny, the Legislature was further modified, it was 
the authorities at home who imposed upon it the restrictions they 
had forgotten to impose in 1853, and who actually stultified it for a 
time by the creation of the Law Commission in London; it was the 
Executive Council in India which sought to relax those restrictions. 
Yet again, while the origin of the scheme is uncertain, it was Dalhousie 
who advocated the admission of Indian members before the Mutiny 
had demonstrated the desirability of such admission and nearly a 
decade before it actually took place. It was the representations of 
Lord Dufferin which led up to the extension of the activities of the 
Legislature conceded in 1892. Finally, the much wider proposals of 
1907 originated with Lord Minto; and it was due to his perseverance 
that Cabinet opposition to the principle of appointing Indians as 
Executive Councillors was overcome. Mr. Dodwell tells the origin 
of dyarchy, but is naturally guarded in speaking of so recent 
an innovation. “If,” he says, “‘ as Englishmen believe, representative 
institutions and responsible government offer the least defective method 
of conducting the complicated business of public affairs, dyarchy with 
all its risks was worth a trial.’ Clearly the “ if” is intended to be a 
big one. Mr. Dodwell is an advocate of reform, but considers that 
in India it has generally proceeded on a mistaken basis. 

Professor Dutcher is historically more successful when dealing 
with other countries than with the tangled skein of Indian conditions. 
What is to be thought of the following? ‘“ He (Lord Curzon) carried 
out annexations on the north-west frontier which he organised into 
the North-west Frontier Province ”—and so forth, through several 
other sentences which ignore either facts or their inwardness (page 66). 
Elsewhere, the Indian Princes are classed together as “ petty”; the 
position of Eurasians is strangely misunderstood; and (contrary to 
available statistics, which demonstrate the very opposite) we are told 
that poverty is increasing. Other grave defects are the lacune in his 
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narrative and a serious misquotation (between inverted commas) of 
Mr. Montagu’s announcement on 20 August, 1917. The volume is 
happier in its main theme—“ the factors involved in the acceptance 
by eastern peoples of western aims and methods of government.” 
The impression produced is of haste which prevented verification of 
statements and of an instinct which nevertheless arrived at sound 
conclusions. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s book is controversial. Some passages would 
have been more convincing if less emphatically expressed. But the 
writer stands forth as a vigorous personality, sane, sympathetic where 
sympathy is most deserved, armed with an authoritative knowledge 
of India and especially of the province which he ruled and loved, and 
fearless in voicing the lessons drawn from his long experience. Its 
historical value lies in the light which it throws upon the Punjab 
rebellion of 1919 and upon the measures taken to suppress it. It 
suggests reasonable causes for the fact (which must aes puzzled 
some students of Indian affairs) that the rebellion took place in certain 
districts of a province which, annexed at a comparatively recent date, 
did forthwith and thenceforth prove its conspicuous loyalty and upheld 
its reputation as “the shield and spearhead of India,” while at the 
same time its sturdy agriculturists derived unexampled benefits from 
British protection and British schemes of irrigation. Equally interest- 
ing, and not unallied to these causes, are those which are stated to 
have produced the recent crop of inter-religious troubles; or the 
quotations which indicate Mr. Gandhi’s assertion of his aims and the 
comments of enlightened Indians on Mr. Gandhi. 

All three books are critical of the conduct of Indian affairs. Mr. 
Dodwell deplores the imposition of western policies and exotic 
ideas of efficiency to the neglect of indigenous (if undemocratic) 
material. Sir Michael O’Dwyer condemns a course which, he avers, 
has sought to placate one per cent. of the population, has disregarded 
the welfare of the masses and has “ let loose the demon of discord in 
the form of western democratic institutions.” All three, again, 
while criticising the means, acknowledge the general result. 
Mr. Dodwell’s task is to narrate rather than to admire. But Mr. 
Dutcher scouts ideas of the economic drain or excessive military 
expenditure and waxes enthusiastic over the benefits conferred by 
British rule. He is at one with Sir Michael O’Dwyer in attributing 
to it a sense of unity among discordant elements and a prevalence of 
law and order which were absolutely unknown before. Both note the 
socialistic measures which have been found necessary to protect the 
fellaheen or the ryot. Both insist on the necessity of maintaining 
strong European services for this and other forms of protection. 

The hoaker’ touch on the secular swing of world movements. The 
oriental, after centuries of arrested growth, is plunged into a bewilder- 
ing transformation of environment. Will he be left 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born ? 


The answer conveyed in these pages is that the old world is not dead. 
Beneath the catch-words of democracy we hear the deep battle-cry, 
“ Back to the Vedas!” It is for the statesman to solve the problem 
of bringing the new to birth without fatally antagonising Ane 

. SHARP. 
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L’Empire de VOrient : aspects économiques et sociaux de la question 
d’Orient. Par Stravro CostopouLo. 1925. 263 pp. Paris: 
L’Ile de France. 7.50 francs. 


The Turco-Egyptian Question in the Relations of England, France, and 
Russia, 1832-1841. By F.S.Ropxey. 1923. 274pp. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. $2. 


Modern Turkey: a Politico-economic Interpretation, 1908-1923 in- 
clusive. By E. G. Mears. 1924. xvi+ 779 pp. The Mac- 
millan Co. 25s. 


Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway: A Study in 
Imperialism. By E. M. Earze. 1923. xiii + 364 pp. The 
Macmillan Co. 10s. 6d. 


The Eastern Question : An Historical Study. By J. A. R. Marrtorr. 
Third edition. 1924. xii -+ 564 pp. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


Tue Eastern Question seems likely to be always with us, and of 
writing books about it there is, therefore, no end. M. Costopoulo 
approaches it, however, from a rather unusual standpoint: for him 
it is economic rather than political—the struggle for the commercial 
conquest of the Eastern Mediterranean, which began long before the 
Turks appeared on the scene. But he pushes this theory too far when 
he ascribes the rise of nationalities in the Near East wholly to economic 
causes. His historical survey, correct in its general lines, contains a 
few errors of detail. Thus, the creation of the Empire of Trebizond 
was nowise due to commercial reasons; Venice never actually “ took 
possession of the Morea ”’ in 1204, nor was she “ installed at Durazzo 
and Corfi ’”’ in 1262 (pp. 47, 48). The modern and contemporary part 
of the book is of greater interest. The defeat of the recent Turkophil 
policy of France, the folly of believing in the “ Young” Turkish 
revolution of 1908, the danger of Bolshevism in the Balkans, the 
incapacity of the Turks for commerce and industry, and the economic 
blunder of expelling the Greek and Armenian traders in exchange 
for Turkish peasants from Macedonia are clearly demonstrated. The 
present reviewer has seen how, near Athens, this Oriental edition of 
the Edict of Nantes has created the new industry of carpet-making 
in Greece, how the Pirzeus has supplanted Smyrna and Constantinople, 
and Greek Macedonia has become 90 per cent. Greek. The book 
concludes that Turkey cannot live alone without European capital, 
though the account which the author gives of her finances would 
scarcely tempt capitalists. The remarks on Greco-Jugoslav and 
Greco-Italian relations were written before the negotiations were 
broken off at Belgrade and before the Lika railway, giving direct 
access to the Dalmatian coast, was opened, thus providing an alterna- 
tive outlet to Salonika at Split. A new Greco-Jugoslav alliance is 
the best guarantee of Balkan peace, whereas Italy, by assuming the 
former réle of Austria in the Balkan peninsula, will sooner or later 
meet with the same opposition as her predecessor. Neither Athens, 
nor Belgrade (and still less Zagreb and Llubljana), nor even Sofia 
and Tirana want an outside Power installed in South-eastern Europe. 
A few misprints, especially the misleading “ Arabie” for Arabi 
(p. 100), deserve correction in a new edition of this suggestive, if 
somewhat generic, study of an insoluble question. 

Mr. Rodkey’s essay, which forms a portion of the University of 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences (Vol. XI, Nos. 3 and 4), is a 
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detailed narrative, based on much examination of the sources, of one 
incident in the history of this problem, which, as he writes, “‘ was 
destined—and may still be to-day—long to play a major réle in the 
rivalries of the t Powers.” The conflict between the Sultan and 
Mehemet Ali, which for a time broke up the Anglo-French alliance 
and threatened an Anglo-French war, despite Disraeli’s eulogy of it 
in Tancred, is not a very edifying exhibition of the “old” diplomacy ; 
for the obstinate refusal of one man—Lord Palmerston—against the 
wishes of many of his colleagues in the Cabinet, — landed his 
country in war with France, whose alliance is now generally considered 
to be essential to it. But modern diplomatists do not use the un- 
compromising language of Palmerston and his Ambassador, Ponsonby 
—for in those days Ambassadors, uncontrolled by the telegraph, were 
not, in Bismarck’s phrase, “ highly-paid postmen.” The mutability 
of diplomatic combinations is illustrated by the temporary grouping 
of Great Britain and Russia against France, so soon to be reversed 
in the Crimean War. Nor can we wonder at French irritation at 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1840 by all the other Powers behind 
the back of France, for which there have been modern parallels in the 
ease of the Secret Treaty of London in 1915, concluded without the 
knowledge of Serbia, and the mere communication to Italy of agree- 
ments already made by her allies. Of more interest than the verbal 
disputes of the diplomatists are the allusions to the first studies of a 
steam route to India, the acquisition of Aden in 1839 and the rising 
of the Druses against Egyptian rule, to which a parallel may be found 
in their recent rising against the French. The author has added an 
appendix of American diplomatic documents and a full bibliography. 
He should, however, have quoted M. Driault’s well-known ik in 
the latest edition, and the twice-repeated phrase, “in the halls of 
Parliament ” sounds strange to British ears. There is also a dis- 
proportionate amount of text in the footnotes, which should have been 
reserved exclusively for references. 

Mr. Mears, who has had personal experience of the Turks as 
American Trade Commissioner at Constantinople and as a member 
of the American Military Mission to Armenia, has produced, with the 
collaboration of eighteen other writers, a species of encyclopedia of 
“ Modern Turkey,”’ by which he understands Turkey since the revolu- 
tion of 1908. His object is “ to set forth the contemporary problems 
in as simple a fashion as ible,” and the book possesses the unusual 
advantage of giving us the Turkish point of view by the Turks them- 
selves. Thus, after a brief historical introduction by the author, 
explaining the reasons for the decline of Turkey, and after a chapter, 
mainly consisting of quotations from standard works, on its “ racial 
characteristics,” we have a section about the Armenians by so eminent 
an authority as Boghos Nubar, who naturally regrets the refusal of 
the United States to accept the mandate for Armenia and asks for 
* outlets on the Black Sea.” K. Polyzoides, a well-known Greek 
publicist, considers that “ the Greek seems to have played his réle 
in Turkey, for the time being at least,’”’ and Haim ahaens, the late 
Chief Rabbi of Turkey, writes of Nasi, the Jewish Duke of the Archi- 

0, who, a8 the founder of a Jewish colony on the lake of Tiberias 
in the sixteenth century, was a forerunner of Zionism. The chapter 
on “ religions’ by Professor Porter had already appeared elsewhere ; 
Mr. Monroe consi “the Turkish educational system good in theory 
but poor in practice,” largely owing to the lack of trained teachers, 
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and criticises the “ illiberal ”’ cy of the new government towards 
such foreign institutions as Robert College. Yet he admits that “ the 
American . . . is, unreservedly, an antagonist to Turkish institutions.” 
The movement for the emancipation of Turkish women is described 
by the president of the Constantinople Woman’s College, Mary M. 
Patrick; but one of the leaders, Mustapha Kemal’s wife, has shared 
the fate of Josephine since this chapter was published for her political 
intrigues and her failure to provide an heir. Another lady, rude 
E. Knox, sketches the system of Government, of which she considers 
ore — dramatic ’’ act to have been the transference of the capital 

ngora, a squalid provincial town, unacceptable to diplomatists. 
hin Emin, clit 0 the Vatan, furnishes a most interesting chapter 
on “ the Turkish ress,” the development of which he traces from the 
Spectateur de l’Orvent in 1825 and the first newspaper in Turkish, born 
in 1832, down to the mushroom growth of journals on the morrow of 
the revolution of 1908. He describes how during the European War 
the Germans supplied paper—and news—to the hungry Turkish 
editors and how the British sent several of them, including himself, 
“to Malta as political hostages.’’ He tells us that in Turkish (as in 
European) newspaper-offices news now takes precedence of views, but 
that no Turkish journal has a professional foreign correspondent and 
that even “‘from the interior the news service is rudimentary and 
incomplete.’’ In fact, the Turkish, like the French, press tends to 
concentrate its attention on the capital, or what was the capital. 
The book contains something for everyone interested in Turkey, and 
the “chronology of events ’’ from 1908 to 1923 is most useful. A 
bibliography, six maps, 29 illustrations and a number of documents 
complete this volume. Sir C. Eliot is not “a former British Am- 
bassador”’ and there is a new edition of Mr. Hogarth’s Wandering 
Scholar. 

Professor Earle’s object in writing his history of the Bagdad 
railway was to “ suggest some dangers which American statesmanship 
would do well to avoid’; but his concludin, to “ oa wen 
America ” not to follow “ in the footsteps ieee nial Germany ” 
no topical significance since the annullation, in ; Dentahen, 1923, aa 
the Chester concessions. Nevertheless, his book gives a detailed 
account, derived from such high, if interested, authorities as Dr. von 
Gwinner, Dr. Helfferich, Djavid Bey, Rear-Admiral Chester and Sir 
H. Babington Smith, of railway development in Turkey since the 
opening of the Belgrade-Constantinople line in 1888 “‘ ushered in ” 
a new epoch. At that time the railways of Asiatic Turkey were few, 
and those few British or French, and the longest of them only 168 
miles. Yet in five years the Germans had opened the line to Angora 
and in eight to Konieh, though Bismarck, foreseeing international 
complications, took no responsibility for what might happen to 
German capitalists. British preoccupation with the Boer War and 
German missionary support helped the Emperor and the bankers till 
British public opinion woke up in 1903. This “ blind antagonism 
toward ermany,’ as the author somewhat captiously calls it, received 
support from the ‘‘ Young ” Turks till Germany recovered her influence ; 
the Kaiser and the feeble Tsar came to the Potsdam agreement in 
1910, but the Franco-German agreement and Anglo-German Con- 
vention of 1914 were frustrated by the war, which ended the German 
combination of politicos and finance in Anatolia, For, as Djavid 
said: “when one entered the meeting room of the company, one 
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breathed the atmosphere of the ministerial chamber in W ilhelmstrasse.”’ 
Prestige and dividends were inseparable. The book suggests several 
queries. Is it certain that Bolshevist Russia will not be imperialistic ? 
The author (pp. 315, 317) seems to feel this doubt. Is it true that 
Jugoslavia will be a sufficient barrier to a German Drang nach Osten, 
now that Bulgaria touches Turkey, and when—as seems inevitable— 
Austria merges in Germany? Nor does the author take into account 
Italian plans for the more or less pacific penetration of Asia Minor, 
of which the recent fortification of Leros is a sign. Since he wrote, 
too, the French, who had to evacuate Cilicia in 1921, have had further 
trouble in Syria. 

The third edition of Sir John Marriott’s well-known book on the 
Eastern Question contains a ‘‘ Second Epilogue,” bringing the story 
from 1917 down to 1924. These 28 pages are the only new portion 
of the work, for the former “‘ Epilogue,’’ doubtless for economic 
reasons, has been left as it was written, despite the changes that have 
since occurred. The new part gives a succinct summary of the com- 
— transactions of those seven years. The author justly acknow- 
edges that “‘ the adhesion of Greece . . . turned the military balance 
in the Balkans in favour of the allies,’ and points out that the delay 
in dealing with Turkey (partly due to the United States) was “‘ an 
incalculable misfortune.”” As the former dragoman of our Embassy, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, once said to the reviewer: “ there is only one place 
to make peace with the Turks—the field of battle.” When it comes 
to palaver, the European is outwitted, whereas the Turks respect, and 
bow to, force. The author realises that the dynastic alliance between 
Greece and Roumania had no importance, nor has that between 
Jugoslavia and Roumania. But did Greece “ by pans her claim 
to Kavalla, in 1913,” commit “a grave political blunder”? For 
the tobacco duties of Kavalla, which contains no Bulgarians, are of 
immense value toher. The real reason (as one of the British negotiators 
told the reviewer) why the Jugoslavs would not make compensations 
to Bulgaria in Macedonia in 1915, and so bring her in on our side, 
was that they had just heard of the concessions made to Italy at 
their expense by the “ secret” treaty of London. Yet talian inter- 
vention could have been much more cheaply purchased. The author 
seems to be rather too optimistic about Italo-Jugoslav friendship, 
for the walls of Belgrade have been placarded with appeals for a navy 
to defend “ our sea ”’—a phrase common to both Italy and the Southern 
Slavs, of whom far more have been left under Italy than the handful 
of Italians in Jugoslav Dalmatia. Besides, since the recent recon- 
ciliation of MM. Pashich and Radich, the Croats have more influence 
in Jugoslavia, and they and the Slovenes are more anti-Italian than 
the Serbs. The name of the present King of Jugoslavia’s mother 
(p. 545) should have been “ Zorka.” With the author’s conclusion 
that the Turk’s weakness has been his strength, all experts will 
heartily concur. Wiru1am Mier. 


Germany. By G. P. Goocn. 1925. xi-+ 360 pp. Benn. 15s. 


To all who need an introduction to the evolution of modern 
Germany and who wish to enjoy a broad interpretation of the Germany 
of to-day and of to-morrow, Dr. Gooch’s volume is indispensable. 
With the exception of Mr. Headlam-Morley, there is probably no 
other living British scholar who could have handled in 360 pages the 
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subject matter with such a sureness of touch and so complete a command 
of the material. Yet Dr. Gooch does not allow the range and depth of 
his erudition to mar his sense of proportion or to dull his treatment. 
Those who know little or nothing about Germany in the nineteenth 
century and whose ideas about Germany to-day are based mainly 
on aversion, tempered by nationalist passion, would do well to read, 
mark and digest. The few who have given some attention to the 
events and problems discussed in the book will enjoy noting Dr. 
Gooch’s verdicts (even if they cannot always agree with them) and 
will admire his tone and temper no less than the solidity of the know- 
ledge concealed and revealed in every page. I sincerely hope that 
this book will do much to break down the antagonism created by the 
war to the serious study of the history, institutions and ideas of modern 
Germany, and to recreate a genuine interest in German life, thought 
and achievement. For the present widespread ignorance and indiffer- 
ence even amongst the educated in Great Britain are deplorable. 
The secrets and lessons of German history from 1815 to 1924 are not, 
like the German fleet, an obsolete record that can safely be left to 
rust to ruin in the tides of Scapa Flow. 

His first hundred pages are devoted by Dr. Gooch to a rapid 
historical sketch of the main political, economic and intellectual facts 
down to 1914, and their merit lies mainly in the skill and judgment 
with which the essentials are disentangled and recombined in an 
orderly narrative: forty pages are assigned to the War; and the 
remainder of the book is, rightly, concerned with Germany from the 
Armistice to the end of 1924. It is inevitable that the events of the 
last six months should suggest some important modifications in Dr. 
Gooch’s last chapter on ‘‘ Problems and Prospects”; but it would be 
unfair to dwell on these; for criticism based on ‘‘ Locarno” would 
probably be as open to criticism twelve months hence as the inferences 
of 1924 seem to be in November 1925. 

If I were asked to “ criticise’ the book as a whole I should be 
inclined to say that Dr. Gooch is disposed to rely too much on printed 
authorities and books as evidence, and correspondingly to underrate 
the corrective effect of facts and forces, both political and economic, 
which can be measured with something like precision. The con- 
temporary but evanescent glamour of a widely circulated book, par- 
ticularly in a country such as Germany, is very delusive. The example 
of Houston Chamberlain suggests a serious warning when Rathenau, 
Keyserling, or even Spengler are under the microscope and spectroscope. 
So again Hugo Stinnes and others of the same category point a moral. 
Germany to-day is liquidating as painfully the miscalculations and 
paper triumphs of Stinnes as it still is liquidating the miscalculations 
and flimsy finance of Helfferich and his industrial magnates. The 
German civilian is learning that organisation on paper is not identical 
with government ; and after being misled by Clausewitz and Moltke is 
discovering that, if ‘‘ war be a continuation of policy,” military efficiency 
is not the same thing as statesmanship. Ludendorff and the architects 
of ‘‘ Putsches,” who maintain that the German army was not defeated 
by the enemy but betrayed by the civilian population, are slowly 
realising that the German army was defeated and that the reason was 
not that the soldiers were trusted too little, but were given carte- 
blanche from 29 July 1914 till the bankruptcy of the military machine 
in September 1918. Had Dr. Gooch been at Foch’s or Haig’s Head- 
quarters on 9 August 1918, he would not have said (p. 155) that our 
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victory on 8 August “ was in itself of no great importance.” With 
8 August began the most triumphant three months in all military 
history—our own or that of any other country. 

Dr. Gooch, by covering such an immense field, offers a very broad 
target, though fair criticism would always turn on a difference of 
interpretation of the evidence. For example, I can only record 
complete dissent from the statement (p. 63) that in 1913-14, “ the 
mass of the German people was as pacific as the Government,” and 
from the implication in the statement (p. 118), “the rabid anglo- 
phobia provoked by the intervention of Great Britain.” A continuous 
study of the average German citizen from 1898 onwards left a painfully 
different impression on my mind ; and experiences in Hanover, Dresden, 
Munich, Berlin, Kénigsberg, Kéln and Hamburg from 1899 to 1903 
taught me what anglophobia sedulously propagated by German pro- 
fessors could achieve. I can recall now Bebel’s warning to cayaelt in 
Berlin in 1907, first, that the German public — hated England, 
and secondly, that, if war was brought on by the soldiers capturing the 
political Chancery, the Socialist party would be more impotent than 
Bright was in 1854; and Bebel knew his country as few Germans have 
known it or know it now. Space forbids a discussion of many other 
interesting verdicts (e.g. on p. 107—‘‘ epoch-making”’ on Bernstein’s 
book compared with the evidence of its complete failure on p. 284); 
but there are two sentences which baffle me: (p. 152), ‘‘ the surrender 
of the Rhine provinces was psychologically impossible’; but what is 
a “ psychological impossibility ” ? is it an idea beyond the power of a 
human mind even to conceive? or if not, why “ psychologically im- 
possible *’ ?—and again : “ the convenience and safety of a vertical trust 
were as obvious as that of an ocean liner on a rough sea’”’ (p. 281). 


But these be toys. All serious students will hope for a second and 
revised edition by-and-by ; for once Germany is in the League of 
Nations a new chapter of European history will be opened; and the 
key to Germany's future will be found in the patient investigation of 
her past. C. GRrant-ROBERTSON. 


The Historical Novel. By H. Butterrietp. 1924. 113 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s. 


Tue historian of to-day has a difficult task before him: he should 
combine a scientific investigation of the facts with a vivid presentation 
of them, and be at once scientist and artist. Too often he fails in the 
latter respect, and regarding the past as ‘“‘ the whole process of develop- 
ment that leads up to the present” neglects the human element and 
“ the touches of direct experience ” which make history live. So at 
least Mr. Butterfield would have us believe, and he would allot to the 
historical novelist the task of filling the gaps left by the historian 
proper. He is possibly right, he would undoubtedly be right if his- 
torical novelists were supermen and could “ recapture the moment ” 
in the way he desires, illustrating in their fiction the spirit of a past 

e and recreating worthily great historical personages. But, as Sir 
Charles Firth writes in his pamphlet on the same subject !: “ if the 
historical personages of the novelist talk and act too much they gener- 
ally become less and less like the real men,’’ and it is a moot point 
whether a truer approach to an understanding of the folk of past 
generations is not to be found in their own letters and diaries. 


+ Historical Association Leaflet No, 61 (March 1922): Historical Novels. 
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Yet if all novelists are not supermen, all diarists are not Pepys; 
and so there is much in Mr. Butterfield’s argument, which precedes a 
sound analysis of the different types of historical novels. His chief 
distiriction is between those in which history supplies many of the facts 
“ which a writer has to work into his own fictions”’ and the more 
organic type in which the details and characters are generally fictitious 
but in which the writer aims at illustrating a set of historical conditions 
and giving a picture of a past age. The essay, which is full of interest- 
ing ideas, attractively presented, is a pleasure to read; one point 
which is stressed may be noted because it is so frequently forgotten— 
the men of the past did not know what lay before them, and on this 
very ignorance depended “the whole fun and adventure of their 
lives. . . . To the men of 1807 the year 1808 was a mystery . . . they 
saw a hundred possibilities in it where the modern reader only sees the 
one thing that actually happened. .. .” 

The author might with advantage have made a more varied and 
extensive selection of novels to illustrate his points. In Sir Charles 
Firth’s pamphlet a lengthy and critical list of useful novels is given; 
both he and Mr. Butterfield agree in acknowledging Sir Walter Scott’s 
supremacy. They are agreed also on the essential point that the mere 
inclusion of historical episodes is not sufficient to make a great novel, 
and that veracity to the past depends not on the truth of details but 
on the creation of the right atmosphere. 

It is on this note that Mr. Butterfield ends. How can atmosphere 
be created? It is not sufficient to “learn up ” one’s historical back- 
ground to prevent anachronisms; one must be steeped in the very 
spirit of the age of which one writes, and in knowledge secured by years 
of study. So we are back again where we started. Even the historical 
novelist must know the meaning of scientific investigation, must sit 
cheek by jowl with Mr. Dryasdust and serve his apprenticeship at the 
Record Office and the British Museum. The spade-work must be 
done—fortunate is he who, during the years of drudgery, does not lose 
the seeing eye and the understanding heart, so that when his work is 
finished it may be alive and true, be it history or novel or what you will. 

FLorENcE M. G. HicHam. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Mr. Watkin Davies’ book on How to Read History (Hodder & 
Stoughton’s “ People’s Library,’ 2s. 6d.) is designed for “ the use of 
ordinary people who, knowing little or no history, desire to know 
more,” and they will certainly derive both pleasure and profit from 
following his recommendations. His main object is the suggestion of 
books : he begins with J. L. Myres’s The Dawn of History and ends with 
Dean mane Idea of Progress. With his comments on the books 
suggested (which include only English works or foreign books translated 
into English) he combines a survey of the main currents of history. 
The critic of such a book as this is Rec Bed by the same difficulty as 
besets the critic of an anthology, the author telling us in the preface 
that he has mentioned only such books as he has found useful and 
interesting to himself. He rightly insists on the importance of i 
the classics of history, while pointing out that in details their work 
may have been superseded by later scholarship. His comments, too, 
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must be accepted largely as the expression of a personal opinion with 
which one would not always agree, though one must demur to the 
statement that “the first volume of Bishop Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History of England remains the standard work on the subject ”’ (p. 80). 
Moreover, while the nature of the book makes it impossible to give full 
bibliographical details of the works mentioned, an indication of the 
editions to be used where possible (e.g. Macray’s Clarendon, Bury’s 
Gibbon and Firth’s Macaulay) would be useful. No initials are given 
to distinguish Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, author of British History in the Nine- 
teenth Century, from his father, Sir G. O. Trevelyan, author of The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay (p. 186); and Professor Bury’s volume 
in the “‘ Home University Library ”’ appears as 7 he History of Freedom 
(p. 81). The book is least helpful for the study of ecclesiastical 
matters, of which after the Reformation there is barely a mention, 
though the books suggested are by no means confined to those dealing 
primarily with political history. Nevertheless it is a work which can 
be confidently recommended for the purpose for which it is written. 
We would also welcome the issue by the Fulham Public Libraries 
of their classified list (including fiction) of works on English History 
(Fulham: The Public Library, 1d.), an attempt to fulfil a similar purpose 
for a more limited range of readers. It has an index to the works 
listed, an additional help which the larger book lacks. J. H. B. 


Language : a Linguistic Introduction to History (Kegan Paul, 16s.) 
by J. Vendryes, which is a new volume in the History of Civilisation 
series, is a very stimulating book written by a specialist in philology. 
It is primarily of interest to linguistic students, but certain portions, 
especially Parts III and IV, in which, for example, the relation of 
language to the development of social groups, or the contact between 
different languages and its result, are considered, have a more direct 
appeal to historians. M. Vendryes has a healthy and refreshing 
scepticism for the numerous theories elaborated by the older schools 
of philologists, and stresses, particularly, the close connection between 
language and psychology. Much of the book is therefore well worth 
a careful perusal. Part V, on Writing, is much less satisfactory. Too 
little space is assigned to this part, and we feel that the writer is hardly 
up to date, otherwise he would not have dismissed the Cretan linear 
scripts in a line and implied that they were of but third-rate import- 
ance. There are a few misprints, and occasionally errors, in fact. 
Thus, a certain common English expletive is not derived from the 
phrase “ By our Lady,” and Virgilius Maro, the grammarian, lived 
not in the fifth, but in the seventh century, as is proved by his use of 
Isidore of Seville. Nor is he the author of the Hisperica Famina. 
For these statements about Virgilius M. Vendryes gives no authority, 
and there is no mention in the bibliography of the works of Zimmer, 
Jenkinson or even his own countryman, Roger. In fact, the biblio- 
graphy, as far as the later parts of the book are concerned, is very 
imperfect, especially in respect of books not written : —— . 


Tue late Mr. Vincent Smith did perhaps more than any one other 
man to bring early Indian history from chaos into order. The process 


is still incomplete. Our knowledge is steadily growing. Dates and 
theories are still often liable to revision. There is then constant need 
of rechecking old statements. But this is rather a tribute to the 
stimulus of . Smith’s constructive work than a criticism of his 
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necessarily conditional conclusions. At the time of his death he had 
collected a considerable number of new notes; and these with other 
results of recent research have been incorporated in the fourth edition 
of The Early History of India (Clarendon Press, 16s.), revised by Mr. 
S. M. Edwardes. The most notable change is that Mr. Smith felt 
constrained by the new reading of the Khiaravela inscription to place 
the Buddha’s death in 544 or 543 B.c. instead of about 487. He thus 
at last accepted the date supported by the Ceylonese chronicle. 
Kanishka too, whose dates are very uncertain, is brought down from 
A.D. 78-123 to c. 120-160, which has involved a corresponding re- 
arrangement of the Kushan dynasty. Lastly, the editor has adopted 
a theory put forward by Mr. Rasanayagam, that the Pallavas, once 
identified with the Pahlavas, were an illegitimate branch of the Chola 
kings, born of a Ceylonese mother. The view depends on the interpre- 
tation placed on certain passages in the Tamil epics. It is not sup- 
ported, therefore, by any great weight of evidence; and the most that 
can be said for it yet is that it is a positive theory as compared with 
the negative views hitherto prevalent. Its adoption into a standard 
work at present is perhaps rash. H. D. 


In his preface to The Romans in Britain (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) Sir 
Bertram Windle explains that the book is intended for general readers 
and not for scholars. Its inaccuracy is therefore all the more 
deplorable, for the latter have means of criticism which the former 
lack. Careless proof-reading may account for some errors of detail, 
but is hardly an adequate explanation of the consistent mis-spelling 
of proper names, such as Aulius Plautius for Aulus Plautius, Corstor- 
pitum for Corstopitum, and many others. More serious mistakes 
are equally plentiful. As an example of the uncritical character of the 
book we may take the author’s account of Roman London (pp. 87-92). 
The opinions of Professor Haverfield are briefly indicated, and then 
the reader is committed to the guidance of—Sir Laurence Gomme ! 
The Keltic pile-village at the foot of Ludgate Hill, the fortified strong- 
hold on the summit, Lud, Belinus and the rest duly appear, and we 
are told that ‘‘ the weight of opinion is in favour of the conclusion 
that there was a pre-Roman London.” Yet as long ago as 1909 Mr. 
Reginald Smith wrote, in the Victoria County History, ‘‘ Evidence in 
support of a British settlement here before the Romans is mainly 
negative,’ and no discovery since then has diminished the truth of 
his statement. Still following Sir Laurence Gomme, the survival of 
Londinium throughout the Saxon invasions “as a kind of petty self- 
contained State ’”’ is supported by “ two significant facts,’—that the 
Tower is “not in London at all, but just outside it,’ and that 
the King’s coronation takes place at Westminster. It is true that the 
Tower was outside the jurisdiction of the medieval City; but anyone 
who has visited it will know that remains of the Roman city wall are 
still above ground at the south-east corner of the White Tower. The 
earliest part of the fortress was thus built within the line of the ancient 
City Wall. On the second point, it is doubtful whether any King of 
England was crowned at Westminster before William I. The case 
for the survival of Londinium would have collapsed long ago, did it 
depend on nothing better than the ‘ two significant facts” advanced. 
Such misconceptions are unhappily numerous, and it is clear that the 
author was indiscriminating in his choice of authorities and hardly 
aware of the results of recent work on the subject. oat 
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Many travellers visit Bruges; it is to be hoped that many of these 
travellers will read Mr. Malcolm Letts’ book, Bruges and its Past 
(Bruges, Charles Beyaert; London, A. G. Berry: 8s. 6d.), before 
they start, take it with them and re-read it during their stay. By so 
doing they will be aided to play the most fascinating game open to 
any visitor to a town; they will be able to look at it in its present 
state as a palimpsest, and see under its modern face the original manu- 
scripts which underly the latest text. For the book is not only a 
guide-book, it is a history. There is matter in it for the student 
of institutions, and for the student of the life of the past. The pageants, 
the police of the town, its _— its craft-gilds, its trade and 
industry are all competently described. There is a good bibliography 
and a sufficient index. The worst point in the book is that it tempts 
the reader to ask for more. The curious tale of the rivalry of Ghent 
and Bruges is not mentioned, unless I have carelessly missed it. And 
on p. 58 the mention of St. Anthony’s pigs makes me anxious to 
know, whether in Bruges as in England, Tantony pigs also existed. 
In England the Tantony pig wore a special mark; it roamed the 
country claiming and taking such food as it needed; and when it 
grew fat enough to be made into bacon, the price of its carcase went 
to support the hospitals of the Antonine order, the order whose great 
church still remains at St. Antoine near St. Marcellin in the depart- 
ment of the Isére. But this is only a specimen of the divagations to 
which Mr. Letts tempts his readers. With this book may be mentioned 
an article by the same author on the Administration of Criminal Law 
in Flanders (Law Quarterly Review, January 1925: now published 
separately by Messrs. Stevens). It is an interesting study of the change 
in the conception of law in the fifteenth century, which brought into use 
in that country the procedure by inquisition in the temporal courts, 
which had been devised in the ecclesiastical courts for the repression of 
heresy. The worst side of this was the use of torture to compel the 
accused to give evidence against himself, a logical deduction from the 
consideration that only the accused really knew the facts of the case. 
The main authority used is the work of Philippe Widant, the historian 
and lawyer, who lived from 1464 to 1519. Mr. Letts deals clearly 
with the whole question. He points out that England escaped this 
form of justice by developing the jury system, but does not add that 
even in England the criminal jurisdiction of the king’s council was 
inquisitorial in practice. In Scotland the criminal procedure was and 
still is inquisitorial; a fact which accounts for the bewilderment which 
an English reader feels when he comes upon the inquiry into the case 
of Dirk Hatteraick in Scott’s Guy Mannering. In Trinidad torture 
even continued in use after the island had passed into English hands. 
In Flanders, as in France, cruel and horrible punishments were used in 
the ordinary criminal law. Such punishments also existed in England ; 
but except in the case of treason they were very rare in the ordinary 
criminal justice. The difference is curious; it cannot be attributed 
to any gentler habit of mind. One is tempted to see in it an instance 
of that neglect of logic, which is so often revealed by the comparison of 
English and Continental institutions. But Mr. Letts is once more 
tempting me to divagations. C, G. C. 


Miss B. H. Purwam’s Harly Treatises on the Practice of the Justices of 
the Peaceinthe Fifteenthand Sixteenth Centuries (‘‘ Oxford Studies in Legal 
and Social History,” Clarendon Press, 18s.) is a study in heredity, written 
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forexperts. It tells the secret history of a family of law-books which Miss 
Putnam found it necessary to use in the course of her work on the justice 
of the peace : still more important, it reveals the methods whereby that 
history was discovered. Between 1506 and 1599 fifty-eight members 
of the family appeared; but a suspicion of a hereditary taint would 
render them all useless as witnesses, and Miss Putnam’s suspicions 
were aroused. The search for a possible taint led along four lines of 
descent and took the author far afield, with results which may be 
shown by the story of those treatises in the first line, springing from the 
Boke of Justyces. The source of the first part of this, consisting of a 
number of statutes, was relatively easy to find; but the second, made 
’ of precedents, writs and other materials illustrating the functions 
of the justice, gave more trouble. The clue proved to be a MS. in 
the Record Office; and by close collation of record materials Miss 
Putnam decided that the maker of the Boke had some such work 
before him when he wrote. But he was a bungler. He muddled cases 
and made such mistakes that the precedents as he gives them are quite 
misleading. So we have suspicions of thetaint confirmed, and historians 
will have to be careful in the use they make of group one. All the 
conclusions are not as devastating. A similar analysis of other treatises 
shows that they are based on a “ law reading ”’ which is a reliable source, 
and not the least valuable part of Miss Putnam’s book is the scienti- 
fically edited text of that ‘‘ reading ”’ which she gives. 

The specialist, conscious of the gaps in our legal history, can best 
appreciate the value of this pioneer work in an almost unexplored field ; 
but the general reader who wishes to learn the history of the justices 
of the peace must not begin here. True, there is much is this book 
about the fifteenth-century justice as an administrator—and breaker 
—of the law; but it is not easy reading. Miss Putman spared herself 
no pains in her task, her industry and scholarship are impressive, but 
she exacts a high standard from her readers and presupposes an 
amount of technical knowledge and a power of mastering details which 
most readers will not be ashamed to admit they do not possess. 

C. H. W. 


Amone the founders and benefactors honoured at Oxford and 
Cambridge none is more attractive than the Lady Margaret, whom 
Bishop Fisher in a sermon at her “ month’s mind” likened to “ the 
woman of blessyd memory called Martha.” The biographies by Miss 
Caroline Halsted and by Mr. Cooper are out of print, and Miss Enid 
Routh’s memoir, Lady Margaret (Milford, 6s. 6d.), is welcome, both for 
its merits, and because it is issued on behalf of the Lady Margaret 
Hall Appeal Fund. Miss Routh’s work is based mainly on printed 
authorities, but she has benefited by Canon Westlake’s researches in 
the muniment room of Westminster Abbey, where, according to the 
recently published Inventory, the Lady Margaret Beaufort’s chests 
are still preserved. With commendable clearness Miss Routh traces 
the life of the Lady Margaret, her successive marriages to Edmund 
Tudor, Henry Lord Stafford and Thomas Lord Stanley, her prudent 
conduct in the dangerous Yorkist period, and her unselfish devotion 
to the son who, after many vicissitudes, ascended the English throne 
in 1485. Much is well said about her upbringing and education, her 

ood knowledge of French and her “ litell perceyvinge ”’ of Latin, her 
coe her kindly interest in men of letters, and especially her services 
to learning in the foundation of the Lady Margaret Readerships at 
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Oxford and Cambridge and the two Colleges, Christ’s and St. John’s, 
at Cambridge. Miss Routh quotes largely from Fisher’s sermon on 
the Lady Margaret, his friend and benefactress, and also prints three 
letters written by her to the son whom she styles “ my own, sweet 
and most dear king and all my worldly joy.” ! 

Bishop Fisher said of the Lady Margaret that she was “as a 
mother to the students of both Universities.” It is to be hoped that 
the students of many Universities and the boys and girls of many 
schools will read the life of that gracious and unselfish woman, who 
was dear to all who knew her and who would oftentimes “ lovingly 
courage every of them to do well.” C. A. J. 8. 


Tue Hispanic Society of America has published an interesting 
account of Gaspar Correa (Milford, 4s.) and of his great history of the 
East Indies, written in the sixteenth century but not printed until 
the nineteenth (Lendas da India, 8 vols., Lisbon, 1858-66). The 
author, Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell, points out that the work is a first-class 
original authority by a man of action who witnessed many of the 
scenes he narrates, although it has been little used in comparison 
with the more literary histories of Barros and Couto. So attractive 
is this little monograph that the reader naturally looks for a list of the 
others of the same series, but alas, there is none provided. J. A. W. 


WE welcome a revised edition of Mr. Sarkar’s Mughal Administra- 
tion (Calcutta, Sarkar; London, Luzac: 6s.). In addition to the 
matter contained in the first edition, which appeared in 1920, it 
contains chapters on law and justice, imperial ceremonial, the sovereign 
as head of religion, and the rules and forms of official correspondence. 
It now forms a very useful introduction to the history of the Moghul 
period, for it gathers together into small compass a great deal of 
indispensable information scattered through the chronicles and official 
hand-books. As was to be expected, it deals most fully with the type 
of administration under Aurangzib—a subject which Mr. Sarkar has 
made peculiarly his own; and indeed the time has not yet come when 
the history of Muslim administration in India can be fully written. 
But meanwhile Mr. Sarkar’s volume serves a most useful purpose as 
the only book dealing professedly with its subject. “YL D. 


Amone the latest additions to the Oxford Books on India is a reprint 
of Forbes’s Ras Mala (Milford, 2 vols., 28s.) edited by Mr. H. G. Rawlin- 
son. The book was originally published in 1856, and aimed at doing 
for Gujarat—a province with which the author had long been familiar— 
what Tod had done for Rajputana. Its particular value lay in pre- 
serving from disappearance the purport of many legends and ballads. 
It is in no sense critical history, but is at once excellent reading and 
material on which critical history may hereafter be written. The 
editor has added many notes, drawn from the principal sources— 
epigraphic and literary—for the history of Gujarat; so that the reader 
is in less danger of being misled by the errors due to the state of know- 
ledge at the time when the author wrote. H. D. 


1 One of these letters is dated ‘‘ At Calais town ” (probably in 1501). There 
does not seem to be any other evidence to show that the Lady Margaret was 
ever at Calais. The letter was first printed in the collection published in 1753 
- L. Howard, whose standard of editing was such as to lend probability to 

r. Kingsford’s conjecture that “Calais town” is a transcriber’s error for 
“ Collyweston”’; this was the queen-mother’s Northamptonshire home, from 
which she had written another letter to Henry VII only a fortnight before. 
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Mr. C. J. Hawu’s School Edition of the Diary of Samuel Pepys 
(Black, 2s. 6d.) consists of a series of extracts from the Diary, conveni- 
ently arranged under various headings. The selection is good, but the 
introductory notes point to too slight an acquaintance with the period 
outside the Diary: thus Mr. Hall does not realise that in the seven- 
teenth century everyone attended some sort of religious services; and 
sees in the normal behaviour of the period signs of the worthlessness of 
the Court (compare his remarks on Mings’s funeral with Pepys’s own 
statement about Mings, pp. 19 and 31). This defect, however, need 
not interfere with the book’s usefulness in schools. E. 8. DE B. 


In The European States System (Milford, ‘‘ The World’s Manuals,” 
2s. 6d.) Mr. R. B. Mowat sketches, in less than a hundred pages, the 
history of international relations in Europe since the peace o West- 

halia (1648). The author uses the term “system” where older 
et would use “ balance of power,” and if by it is meant the 
groping after international order rather than the actual recognition of 
an international comity, the term will serve. There is a rather thin 
explanation of the causes of the instability of European affairs (p. 19), 
and the suggestion that in a war it is easier for a statesman to say 
“Peace!” than “ Fight on!” (p. 51) is not so self-evident as the 
writer seems to suppose. Again, in what sense exactly can Mr. Lloyd 
George be said to , saved the “ European system” in the war 
of 1914-18? Mr. Mowat might add to his “four grand settlements 
of modern European history” (p. 14) a fifth, namely, the Berlin 
treaty of 1878. It was the culmination of the Eastern Question in 
the nineteenth century, it effectively prevented the outbreak of war 
between members of the “system,” and established a modus vivendi 
in south-east Europe which lasted at any rate until 1912. That much 
progress has been made since the seventeenth century in the sub- 
stitution of co-operation for competition in interstate relations, this 
little book bears witness. The record of treaties and alliances is, of 
course, only a small part of the story. There is no indication any- 
where in it that the Powers really believed in their machinery as 
more than a temporary convenience, and it is hard therefore to believe 
with the author that ‘treaties are the positive laws of Europe ”’ (p. 6). 
That diplomacy accomplished neither more nor less than it did is, 
after all, the fault of society rather than of its diplomats. Mr. Mowat’s 
outline work is a useful summary of the results of diplomatic practice, 
and the reading of it is considerably helped by the clear maps inter- 
leaved in the text. W. A. G. 


Tue second edition of Sir Geoffrey C. Butler’s A Handbook to the 
League of Nations (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) brings up to date in an expanded 
form the first issue published nearly six years ago. It is an excellent 
mixture of clear information on the main features of the working of 
the League, of stimulating considerations on its historical setting, 
purpose and prospects, and of some essential documents. The 
appendices containing these last fill half the book and comprise the 
texts of the Covenant (with the amendments to it), of the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, of the proposed treaty 
of mutual assistance and of the Protocol; in addition there is a 
chronological abstract of the activities of the League since its beginning 
and a useful bibliography. Sir Geoffrey Butler gives a very good 


1 See History, v. 238. 
No. 40.—vo.. x. BB 
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introduction, in the first half of the book, to the understanding of 
international relations: he then fills in the foreground of his broad 
historical perspective with chapters on the making of the Covenant and 
on the League in action, concluding with a most suggestive chapter on 
national sovereignty and its relation tothe League. In an elementary 
outline of this scope considerable omissions are, as the author says, 
necessary, but if, as is to be hoped, a third edition subsequently 
appears, would it not be possible to find place for some treatment of 
the International Labour Organisation, which at present finds but 
very slight mention ? B. H. 8. 


Mr. ALGERNON Cecit’s A Dreamer in Christendom (Bell, 7s. 6d.) 
is an apologia pro via sua by one who “ follows a rambling path to 
Rome ” and reviews from the point he has reached the paths in which 
he has found or lost his way. The nine essays of which the book 
consists are charmingly written, though with an occasional touch of 
theological asperity; but they only call for notice here because some 
of them deal with historical characters and Mr. Cecil calls himself 
historicus, explaining, however, that he means by that word a student 
of history, not a historian. Four of them—on the De Imitatione 
Christi, the Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau, Westminster Cathedral, 
and Father Knox’s Apologia—relate chiefly to religion; more historical 
are the essays on Archbishop Heath; Cardinal Manning; Wycliffe, 
Wesley, and Newman; Vatican Policy in the Twentieth Century; 
and Religio Historici. But Mr. Cecil’s historical, like his other, aa, 


all lead to Rome. The age, he remarks (p. 10), “likes very well the 
sound of that word [Catholic], if only it be divorced from its proper 
associations’; but he looks forward to a “‘ common —— and 


understanding ”’ between ‘‘ the Universal Church and the Universal 
Empire” (pp. 172, 243-4), albeit the one is Roman and the other 
British, and the one depends on the acceptance, the other on the 
rejection, of Mr. Cecil’s panacea of infallible authority—an authority 
supported by Father Knox’s capitalisation of the first and last 
words in Virgil’s phrase, Maria undique et undique Calum (p. 186). 
The last essay should be entitled Religio cujusdam Historici, and he 
a Roman Catholic; ‘for Politics always in the end persist in running 
back into Religion” (p. 278), and . Cecil gets back into his 
Catholicism through a conservatism which rejects “‘the Church of 
England with its avowed contempt for logic and singular version of 
history ” (p. 266) and discovers in a catholic faith the only foundation 
of a catholic society (p. 247). That is true enough in a sense: we 
cannot have peace if half the world believes in war, but it is not clear 
that the catholic faith essential to a catholic society must needs consist 
of Roman dogma enunciated by infallible authority. A. F. P. 


Tue Annual Register for 1924 (Longmans, 1925) deals with a year 
full of incident and interest in both domestic and foreign affairs. The 
five chapters on “‘ English History ’’ (including Scottish) are the most 
readable because the writer has adequate scope for his theme, and he 
writes with commendable impartiality. The rise and fall of the 
Labour government provides a good subject and gives dramatic 
unity to the narrative; but there is much that is not and cannot yet 
be told about the alleged capture of Mr. MacDonald by the extremists 
in his party in August which precipitated the Liberal-Labour breach 
and consequently the fall of the Labour government. There is also 
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a journalistic touch about the exaggeration of the novelty in the 
Parliamentary situation contained in the opening remarks that “ the 
situation (in Jan. 1924) was one for which English history afforded 
no precedent. Never before had a Prime Minister been called upon to 
resign in favour of the leader of a party smaller than his own... . 
A Labour Government, therefore, if formed, would be a minority 
Government—a new departure in British politics.” Nor is it true 
that “‘ it was the first British Parliament in which no single party, or 
regular combination of parties, possessed a majority ’’ (p. 108). Not to 
mention eighteenth-century precedents, no party or “ regular com- 
bination of parties’ possessed a majority in 1835, when Peel was 
turned out by the “ Lichfield House compact”; the Whigs had no 
majority when Russell formed his ministry in 1846 ; and Lord Salisbury 
had a larger party than Mr. Gladstone during the Liberal government 
of 1892-5. 

The accounts of foreign countries are briefer, but will still be useful 
to those who have not access to the fuller narratives provided for 
members of the British Institute of International Affairs; and it is 
an improvement to give the names of the specialists responsible for 
the various sections. The “ Public Documents” are the Protocol, 
the amended paragraphs in the covenant of the League of Nations, the 
Agreement between the Allied Governments and Germany, and the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty; it is a pity that the proposed Treaty for Mutual 
Assistance is not also included. 

The weakest sections are the “ Chronicle,’’ which descends to such 
minutiz as the removal of the wooden barriers from Downing Street 
(p. 3) and the gracing of a luncheon by a gift of flowers from the Queen 
(p. 14), and the repetition under 5 April and 2 Dec. of the same appoint- 
ment of a professor (pp. 6,15). Mr. John Buchan appears as “ Budan ” 
on p. 18, Owens College as ‘‘ The Victoria College, Manchester ” (p. 120), 
an Curtius’ Hist. of Greece as “ Curtis’s”’ (p. 134). Mr. Justice 
McCardie is twice called ‘‘ Mr. McCardie ” (p. [69]), and Sir William 
Bayliss is erroneously said to have been born in 1866 and vaguely to 
have been appointed professor ‘‘ sometime early in this century ” 
(p. 139). 4 


Two books which we have re received deal with recent develop- 


ments in Egypt. One consists of two lectures written by the late 
Sir William Hayter (Recent Constitutional Developments in Egypt : 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1s. 6d.), who maintains that, broadly viewed, 
our policy from first to last has been entirely consistent and that the 
ultimate independence of that country has been the goal which we 
have always kept in view. The other, by Colonel P. G. Elgood (Egypt 
and the Army: Milford, 16s.), gives a lively and interesting, if at 
times controversial account of the influence which the war exercised 
on the Egyptian administration, and concludes that our difficulties 
have been mainly due to the unwisdom of our policy. H. D. 


TuE first two numbers of Professor Willard’s Bulletin on the Progress 
of Medieval Studies in the United States of America were noticed in these 
columns more than a year ago.' It is with real pleasure that all keen 
on medieval subjects will welcome the third and enlarged number 
which has recently appeared (Boulder, Colorado: the University, 
1925; 37 pp.) This issue is just double the length of the first 


1 History, ix. 169. 
BB2 
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venture and is much more complete, satisfying and accurate than the 
pioneer efforts well could be. It is a gratifying proof of the energy 
with which the American universities pursue medieval studies. Besides 
the lists of workers, publications and theses in progress, Professor 
Willard has added valuable memoranda as to “ general matters,” 
such as papers read at meetings of learned societies, the doings of the 
Richmond Meeting of the American Historical Association, to which 
British scholars made a solid contribution, notices of forthcoming books 
and various “ items of special interest,”’ notably a report of the excellent 
progress made by the American Committees on the proposed “‘ new 
Ducange.” Besides the Committee dealing with the Latin of the 
early medieval centuries, a committee concerned with the Latin of 
late medieval sources has been established under Professor Willard’s 
presidency. Professor Willard also announces that an “ American 
Journal of Medieval Studies ” will actually appear before the end of 
the year, a generous donation from a Harvard graduate making the 
project practical politics. It is to be hoped that this undertaking 
will receive good support on this side of the Atlantic. It aims above 
all at focussing the common interests of all medieval workers, his- 
torians, philologists, archeologists and the rest, and thus counteracting 
the unhappy tendency of different aspects of medieval study being 
pursued in the isolation of a too narrow specialism, despite the common 
purpose underlying all medieval work. ‘‘ The next forward step,” 
says Mr. Willard, “‘ should be a conference of medievalists.” This 
doctrine is equally sound for us as for America, and it is much to be 
desired that we should find someone of Mr. Willard’s fine enthusiasm 
to apply the idea to Britain. Another sign of progress is the fact 
that the Committee on Medieval Latin Studies of the American 


Council of Learned Societies has joined with the University of Colorado 
in backing up Professor Willard’s Bulletin. He is warmly to be con- 
gratulated on the remarkable success of his efforts. Bie oe 


Or the four articles in the English Historical Review! for October 
1925, two deal with medieval and two with modern subjects. Mr. J. 
Brownbill discusses 7he Tribal Hidage, offering a solution of two 
puzzles, “ Noxgaga”’ and “ Ohtgaga’”’; these, he suggests, may be 
translated as “Insiders” and “ Outsiders” or ‘‘Our Men” and 
“* Anybody’s,”’ the former being Angles like the other Mercians and the 
latter a mixture of Jutes and Saxons. Dr. Craster’s article on The 
Red Book of Durham proves that this book, supposed to have been lost 
in the seventeenth century, still exists as Hale MS. 114 in the Library 
of Lincoln’s Inn. The general reader as well as the specialist may read 
with pleasure and profit Mr. A. C. Wood's description of The English 
Embassy at Constantinople, 1660-1762. During this period the English 
ambassadors to the Sultan, never incompetent and sometimes remark- 
ably able, achieved little or nothing. One of them, Sir John Finch, 
was reduced to declaring that “ affayres at this court are incredible, 
indicible, nay really inconceivable.’ Most of them were hampered by 
the fact that the Porte regarded France as the traditional friend and 
Austria as the traditional enemy, while English diplomacy was based on 
hostility to France and friendship with the Empire. Politicians 
should on no account miss Mr. A. Aspinall’s article on T'he Westminster 
Election of 1814, with its entertaining references to Sheridan and 


1 For list of other contents see the advertisement in the October number of 
Hisrory. 
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Brougham, Place and Burdett. Among the many important reviews 
the following may be mentioned: Mr. J. G. Edwards’ of Prof. W. 
Rees’s South Wales and the March, 1284—1415; Mr. C. G. Crump’s of 
The Pipe Roll for 1295, Surrey Membrane (Surrey Record Soc.); Prof. 
Geyl’s of Mr. D. Ogg’s Europe in the Seventeenth Century ; and 
Dr. Tawney’s of Mr. T. 8. Ashton’s Jron and Steel in the Industrial 
Revolution. C. A. J.8. 


TxE transfer, in January last, of the History Teachers’ Miscellany 
to its new publishers, the Cambridge University Press, affords an 
peta wd for estimating its character and value in what is presum- 
ably its finalform. It was begun by Mr. H. W. Saunders in November 
1922, and has appeared monthly ever since at the modest subscription 
price of 68. 6d. per annum, with a brief interval of two months at the 
end of 1924. Up to that period it was published successively by 
Messrs. Goose and Messrs. A. E. Soman, both of Norwich. The style 
of the publication has been improved by its transfer to Cambridge, 
although the new page is a trifle smaller than the old; and the staff of 
contributors has been strengthened by Mr. Coulton and Mr. Temperley. 
Each part consists of a single sheet of 16 pp., and one or more plates. 

Mr. Saunders’s object is not to simplify the technical task of the 
teacher. The “ syllabus ” and the “ model lesson ” are an abomination 
tohim. The Miscellany is to provide colour and life for the delight of 
the teacher of history, who will thus be able to impart some of his own 


interest to the children under his charge. “‘ The peaceful days of 
expounding a class-book pass when Clio becomes the mount.” And, 
even if the metaphor is mixed, the intention, and, it may be added, the 


execution, is excellent. The most striking feature of the series, 
continued throughout the first two volumes, and resumed in the third, 
is a description by the veteran Prebendary W. Hudson of medieval 
life in the monastery, the manor, and the town, illustrated from the 
priory and town of Norwich and from the manor of Martham. Con- 
crete examples of this kind will do far more to make history real to a 
class than a wilderness of text-books. The seventeenth century is 
brought to life by a history of the adventures of John Morden, rector 
of Fowlmere from 1610 to 1644, contributed by the present rector. 

Besides these serials there are numbers of shorter notes of all sorts 
of dates: on “ Prehistoric Bridlington,” on the preaching of a Crusade 
in the thirteenth century, on tapestry-weaving in England, an inventory 
of the goods in Sir Nicholas Bacon’s house in the Barbican, seventeenth- 
century bills and receipts from the Townshend muniments, old cookery 
recipes. The teacher must be a dull boy, or his female equivalent, 
if he or she cannot find something in each number which will make the 
dry bones of the class-book start into life, and lead the class on one of 
those delightful scampers out of the bounds of the subject in hand 
which are remembered in later years when the exploits of armies and 
the development of the British Constitution, and even the all-important 
economic and social history of the people, are as dead as yesterday's 
newspaper. 

The pictures, too, are well adapted to their purpose. Who could 
forget the coup d'état of Dec. 1, 1851, after seeing the view of the “ set 
piece” exhibited in the Place de la Concorde on the previous 15th 
of August, representing Napoleon crossing the Alps in a blaze of fire- 
works while a balloon inscribed with a gigantic N. ascends triumphantly 
to heaven? The history of turnpikes is brought home to us by a 
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representation of a marvellous broad-wheeled waggon which is 
warranted to improve the worst of roads and is consequently exempted 
by law from half the statutory tolls. Two early steam-boats are 
shown off Margate Pier in a print of 1821. 

The contributions to the Miscellany are, of course, uneven in 
quality. Thus, for instance, the explanation of the “‘ Sign-Manuals of 
Charles I”’ (vol. i. p. 145) as “‘ a less formal executive act by the Crown 
than the affixing of the Great Seal,” and the implication that they 
representan unlawful extension of theroyal authority, are positively mis- 
leading. The transcript used is clearly either a contemporary register 
of one of the four Clerks of the Privy Seal whose turn of duty came in 
March, July, and November, or a later copy of it (the contributor does 
not tell us which); and shows what warrants under the sign-manual 
reached him in the course of his duty. There is nothing abnormal 
about it, and the resulting Writs of Privy Seal were themselves warrants 
for the payment of money by the Exchequer or for the use of the Great 
Seal. The course of business was the same whether or not the acts of 
the sovereign were in conformity with the wishes of Parliament. But 
the value of the documents as illustrations of history is in no way 
destroyed by errors of detail in their presentation. 

A feature of more doubtful value is the section devoted to reviews. 
This is too fragmentary to serve as a bibliography, and the notices 
are too short for any critical appreciation of the books mentioned. 
It would probably be wiser to abandon this part of the plan and to 
devote the space saved to short notes on old customs and old traditions 
such as are invited in the introduction to volume iii. 

It only remains to offer a hearty welcome to the Miscellany and 


to hope that History may year by year record its continued progress 
and prosperity. Wecommend it very warmly to all teachers of history, 
and especially to those who have few opportunities of direct contact 
with sources. C. J. 


WE have also received a notable collection of essays on Science, 
Religion and Reality (Sheldon Press, 12s. 6d.), edited by Joseph 
Needham, with an Introduction by the Earl of Balfour, which includes 
an interesting sketch by Dr. Charles Singer (pp. 85-148) of the 
“* Historical Relations of Religion and Science,” from the Greeks to Sir 
Isaac Newton; Homer and his Influence, by Professor J. A. Scott of 
North-western University ; Euripides and his Influence, by F. L. Lucas, 
and The Poetics of Aristotle, its Meanings and Influence, by Professor 
Lane Cooper of Cornell University, all in the “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome ”’ series (Harrap, 5s. each); and Parts I and III, “ General 
Report” and “ The Classics in England, France and Germany” of 
The Classical Investigation, conducted by a committee of the American 
Classical League, of which copies may be obtained without charge 
from the University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. In the Association 
leaflet on Historical Novels Sir Charles Firth declared he knew nothing 
of ‘‘ the struggles of the Saxons and the Danes as depicted in fiction,” 
and suggested that a gap existed there. But for many Victorian 
boys and girls that period was enlivened by the tales of the Rev. A. D. 
Crake (based upon the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), full of exciting incident, 
if somewhat stilted in language ; and those who read them in childhood 
will welcome the attractive reprints of Hdwy the Fair and Alfgar the 
Dane, lately issued by Messrs. Longman (3s. 6d. each). Other works 
received include The Economic History of Ancient India (Calcutta : 
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8 Rs.), in which Santosh Kumar Das brings together a good deal 
of information on the subject, collected from the principal published 
authorities; Military Engineering, vol. ii. (H.M. Stationery Office, 
ls. 6d.), the first chapter of which contains a brief historical summary, 
illustrated by a plan of Lille in 1700; The Problem of Defence, by 
Sir George Aston (Philip Allan, 3s. 6d.), a discussion in the light of 
the experience of the War; Superstition or Rationality in Action for 
Peace? (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), in which Dr. A. V. Lundstedt, Professor 
of Law at Upsala, denies the possibility of founding a world peace on 
mankind’s common sense of justice ; La Culture italienne, a translation 
by G. Bourgin from the Italian of G. Prezzolini (‘‘ Bibliothéque 
d’histoire contemporaine,’ Alcan, 10 fr.); With the Prince to West 
Africa, by G. Ward Price (Gill Publishing Co., 2s. 6d.); and the 
following pamphlets: An Essay on the date of Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae, 
by R. J. Walker (Monaco: the author, 20 Rue Emile de Loth, 1s.); 
“ The Maidstone Sector of Buckingham’s Rebellion, 1483,” by Agnes E. 
Conway (reprinted from Archaeologia Cantiana, xxxvii), which consists 
mainly of biographical notes on the persons concerned, concluding 
with a genealogical table showing that the leaders were related to 
each other and to the Woodvilles; 7 he Evolution of the Maps of the 
British Isles, an interesting address by Sir H. G. Fordham (Manchester 
Univ. Press, ls.), dealing with the map-makers and their methods 
(Saxton,—whose atlas, published in 1579, was earlier than any similar 
work done for any other country,—Norden, Speed, Ogilby, Seller, 
who, in 1676, first adopted the meridian of London, and others, cul- 
minating in John Cary), with digressions on parallel work in France ; 
three papers by Professor L. van der Essen of Louvain, on Joseph 
Abudacnus ou Barbatus, professor of Oriental Languages there, 1615-17 
(Louvain: J. B. Istas), “Un Cahier de Doléances, 1594-5,” and 
“Les débuts de Jansénisme”’ at Louvain in 1647,—both the latter 
being extracts from the Bulletin de la Commission royale d histoire, 
tome Ixxxviii; A Czech Humanist in London in the Seventeenth Century 
(being a life of Jan Sictor Rokycansky, 1593-1652, with a descriptive 
list of his works, giving extracts, appended), and a Bohemian Philo- 
sopher at Oxford (George Ritschel of ieiadieie. 1616-83), both 
by R. Fitzgibbon Young: exhaustive studies, elaborately compiled 
from many sources, English and continental, and fully documented, 
the footnotes giving much information on various cognate matters 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 2s. each). 


ERRATA IN OcTOBER NUMBER. 


Page 240, line 30. For “1 Richard ” read “ 2 Richard.” 
» 240, first line of footnote. For “‘ Study ” read “ Survey.” 
Pages 240, footnote, and 241, second line of letter. For ‘‘ April” read “* July.” 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, Szssiton 1924-25. 


[Under this heading it is proposed to indicate the main lines of 
historical research pursued in various Schools of History, by giving 
lists of theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays by 
graduates awarded University Prizes, etc.,1 with, where possible, the 
names of the Professors and other teachers under whose direction they 
were prepared. When the work has been printed particulars of publica- 
tions are added in footnotes. In each university the degree of Doctor 
of (or in) Letters (or Literature) may be awarded on consideration of the 
candidate’s whole contribution to the advancement of learning ; in all 
except Birmingham, Edinburgh, Leeds and London the work submitted 
must be already published? Theses accepted for the lower degrees are 
frequently published later, wholly or in part.§ 

Copies of the theses and publications accepted are deposited in the 
University Library in all the universities except Oxford.4 


BRISTOL.§® 
M.A. 


The origin, ideals and early history of monachism. By Edith H. Humphreys. 


5. 
Thomas Cartwright and Cambridge. By W. B. Whitaker. 1924. (Professor 


Leonard.) 

The Sugar Trade in England, with special reference to Bristol. By I. V. 
Hall. 1925. (Professor Leonard.) 

The connexion of Bristol with the African Slave Trade, with some account of 
public opinion on the subject in the city. By A. Mary Richards. 1923. 
(Professor Leonard.) 

The Life and Works of Josiah Tucker. By H.G. Brown. 1925. (Professor 
Leonard.) 

The progress of Education in Bristol. By H. J. Larcombe. 1924. 

G. H. Lronarp. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Prize Essays. 
Adam Smith. 
A discussion of causes contributing to the increase of the population in 
England and Wales during the Industrial Revolution. By G. T. Griffiths. 


Le Bas. 
The Commerce between the Roman Empireand India. By E.H. Warmington. 


1 The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded 
may be found in the Calendars of the respective Universities. 

* At Edinburgh an accepted thesis, if not already published, has to be 
published afterwards, as a condition of the conferment of that degree. 

* Publication as a book is indicated by printing the title in italics, publisher 
and date being given in the notes, Publication in other forms is indicated by 
the notes only. In the doctorate lists, et, signifies various papers and articles. 

* In London copies of theses are deposited in the Institute of Historical 
Research as well as in the University Library. In Wales one copy of each 
dissertation is retained by the University, another deposited in the library of the 
constituent College in which the candidate has studied, 

_ _* Theses accepted during the last three years are included, as this is the first 
list sent in by this University, 
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Thirlwall. 
Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI. By C. H. E. Smyth. 


Yorke. 
Custom (other than copyhold custom) as a source of jura in re aliena in English 
Law. By H. E. Salt. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 
M.Litt. 
A History of Persian Language and Literature at the Mughal Court. By 
M. A. Ghani. 
The Establishment of Maximilian’s Empire in Mexico. By D. Dawson. 


Ph.D. 

The Influence of Religious Bodies on Political and Social Life between the 
Evangelical Revival and the Oxford Movement. By W. H. B. Twamley. 

Great Britain and the Polish Question in 1863; and the Congress Policy of 
Napoleon III. By W. F. F. Grace. 


D.Litt. 
H. W. V. Temperley. The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-27;1 and other 
works, 
G. G. CouLton. 


EDINBURGH. 
Ph.D. 
Missionary Activity of the Ancient Nestorian Church. By John Stewart. 
(Professors A. R. 8. Kennedy and Hugh Watt.) 
Queen Margaret and her Influence upon the Celtic Church in Scotland. By 
T. Ratcliffe Barnett. (Professors Hugh Watt and James MacKinnon.) 
Foreign Correspondence with Marie de Lorraine.* By Marguerite Wood. 
(Professor R. K. Hannay.) 
Worship in the Scottish Reformed Church, 1550-1638. By William McMillan. 
(Professor MacKinnon and Principal Perry.) 
The Finances of James VI, 1567-1603. By Robert 8S. Brydon. (Professor 
R. K. Hannay.) 
The Social Condition of Scotland as reflected in the Basilikon Doron of James 
VI. By William Falconer. (Professor R. K. Hannay.) 
Idealism and Foreign Policy: a study of the relations of Great Britain with 
eee and France, 1860-78. By Anna A. W. Ramsay. (Professor Sir R. 
odge.) 


D.Litt. 
William W. D. Gardiner, for a thesis entitled ‘‘ The Church in the Roman 
Empire under the Constantians,”’ 
R. K. Hannay. 


GLASGOW. 
D.Litt. 
Henry Hamilton, for a thesis entitled ‘‘ A History of the Brass and Copper 
Industries of England from Elizabethan Times to the Industrial Revolution.” * 
ANDREW BROWNING. 


LIVERPOOL. 
M.A. 
In this University graduates in Honours proceed to the M.A. degree by 
reports on research work in progress under approved teachers, and only those 
who obtained a pass degree are required to present a thesis. 


1 Bell, 1925, 

* Scottish Hist. Soc., Third Series, vols, iv and vii. 
® Murray, 1925, 

* To be published by Longmans in 1926, 
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Studies in the History of Liverpool, 1756-1783. By Winifred Barrow. 
(Professor Veitch.) 

The effect of the Hanoverian Connection upon British Diplomacy between 
1813 and 1837. By Norman Telford. (Professor C. K. Webster and Professor 
Veitch.) 

Henry Dundas and the Government of Indie. By Dorothy Thornton, 
(Professor Veitch.) 

H. M. Lackianp. 


LONDON.? 


Theses accepted for External degrees are not included, as they were not 
prepared under the direction of the University. 


M.A. 


The Persecutions of the Christians under Diocletian. By G. W. Richardson. 
(Mr. Norman Baynes.) 

The Trade and Industry of Devonshire in the later Middle Ages.* By Frances 
A. Mace. (Dr. Caroline Skeel.) 

The control of the Press in ees before the granting of the Charter to the 
Stationers’ Company.‘ By W. N. Chaplin. (Professor A. F. Pollard and 
Mr. J. E. Neale.) 

The influence of politics on poetry from 1640 to 1660. By Lorna C. Bennett. 
(Dr. A. W. Reed.) 

The development of government in Newfoundland, 1638-1713. By A. Mary 
Field.’ (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

St. Helena and the route to the Indies, 1659-1702. By W. C. Palmer.* 
(Professor Newton.) 

Religious Societies in English Education, 1660-1870. By F. M. Osborne. 
(Professors J. W. Adamson and Dover Wilson.) 

The South Sea Company and the Assiento.* By Lilian E. M. Batcheler. 
(Professor Newton.) 

A critical edition of the Persian correspondence of Sir J. Murray, 1788-1796. 
By I. M. Khan. (Professor Dodwell.) 

English activities on the North Coast of Australia during the first half of the 
nineteenth century.’ By Dora Howard. (Professor Newton.) 

Joseph Parkes: his part in the Reform Movements of 1825-45. By Jessie K. 
Buckley. (Professor Hearnshaw.) 


Ph.D. 


The History of Humayun, 1530-1540. By Sukumar Banerji. (Professor 
Dodwell. 

The Economic Development of Russia, 1905-14.8 By Margaret 8S. Miller. 
(Professor Lilian Knowles.) 

Contemporary Political Thought in England.* By L. Rockow. (Mr. H. J. 
Laski.) 


LL.D. 


The history of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, with special reference to 
Treaty Relations. By D. B. Toye. 
English Local Government, with particular reference to the early develop- 
ment of county administration. By H. B. Williams. 
E, Jerrries Davis. 


1 Mr. Telford also worked at the University of London (Institute of Historical 
Research) under Mr. H. W. V. Temperley. 

2 The M.A. theses by Miss Muir, on the Personnel of Parliament under 
Henry IV, and by Mr. Pearn, on the Ionian Islands, accepted last session, were 
summarised in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research for February and 
June 1925 respectively. 

* A summary of this thesis will be published in the Bulletin in 1926. Part of 
it appeared in 7'rans. R. Hist. Soc., 1925. 

* Summary in the Bulletin, November 1925. 5 Ibid., February. 

* A summary will be published in the Bulletin, 1926. 

7 Summary, ibid., June 1925. 

® To be published by Methuen and P. 8. King, respectively, 1926. 

® Leonard Parsons, 1925. 
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MANCHESTER.* 
M.A. 
A Study of Early Turanian History based upon original Chinese Sources. 
By. H. L. Thomasson. (Professor Parker.) 
Peter of Rivaux. By Mary Broxap. (Professor Tout.) 
The Order of Minoresses in England. By Claudine Bourdillon. (Professor 
Tout and Mr. Little.) 
The Great Civil War in Shropshire, 1642-1649. By W.J. Farrow. (Professor 
Tout. 
The Civil Administration of Ireland, 1801-1848. By S. M. Houghton. 
(Professor Davis.) 


Ph.D. 


Contributions to the History of the Earldom and County of Chester, 1237- 
1399, Historical, Topographical and Administrative, with a Study of the 
Household of Edward the Black Prince and its Relations with Cheshire. By 
Margaret Sharp. (Professor Powicke.) * 

F. M. Powicxke. 


OXFORD.’ 


Candidates for the degrees of B.Litt. and D.Phil. carry on their work under 
the supervision of the Board of Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls : 
the figures indicate the respective Boards, as follows: (1) Modern History; 
(2) Medieval and Modern Languages; (3) Theology; (4) Litere Humaniores. 


B.Litt. 


Synesius as a representative of Greek Thought and Culture during the period 
immediately anne y toes Eclipse. By H. T. Tristram (4). 

The Authority of Gicumenical Councils, in the Eastern Orthodox, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Anglican Churches. By N. Nickoloff (3). 

The Letters of St. Jerome as illustrating the condition of Society in the Fourth 
Century. By J. Duff (3). 

The Mystical Theology of St. Bonaventura. By D. J. Dobbins (3). 

Contributions to the development of English Medieval Architecture based 
largely on a first-hand study of various monuments in Oxford. By O. I. Brook- 
field (1). 

Jacopone dei Benedetti da Todi: A Religious Poet of the Thirteenth Century. 
By W. G. Austen (2). 

Robert Kilwardby’s Tractatus de Ortu Scientiarum. By K. F. Delany (3). 

Henry VIII and the Irish Church. By J. C. P. Proby (1). 
- ae Place of the Parish in Local Government, 1600-1650. By Katharine L. 

cElroy (1). 

The English Navy during the Revolution of 1688 and its condition at the 
commencement of the Reign of William III and Mary. By E. B. Powley (1). 

Mary II of England and her life during the years 1689-1694: influence on 
Politics, on the Anglican Church, and on Society. By Nellie M. Waterson (1). 

The History of Nova Scotia prior to 1763. By J. B. Brebner (1). 

The Political Theory of Thomas Jefferson. By O. Rockey (1). 

The History of Methodism in the Eighteenth Century. By R. A. F. Mears (1). 

The History of the Trade Unions in the Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted 
a during the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By J. F. Weather- 

(1). 

The Influence of Emilio Castelar on the formation and fortunes of the Spanish 

Republic of 1873. By J. A. Brandt (1). 


1 A portion of Mr. W. F. Mumford’s M.A. thesis of 1923 has been published 
in The History Teachers’ Miscellany, vol. iii. (1925). 

2 Mrs. Sharp, it should be said, had the advantage of the guidance of Mr. C. G. 
Crump. See, for work related to her thesis, a note, ‘“‘ Comitatus Pallacii,” in 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxv. (1920), 418-9, and the article “‘ A Jodrell Deed and the 
Seals of the Black Prince,” in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library for 
July 1922 (vii. 106-117). 

* There were no essays submitted for the Arnold, Beit and Herbert, or 
Lothian prizes this séssion. 
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The Influence of the Coal Trade on the Merchant Shipping and Foreign Trade 
of Great Britain during the second half of the Nineteenth Century. By E. 
Pritchard (1). 

A Study of Troeltsch’s Treatment of Christianity as a Doctrine of Society. 
By K. T. Henderson (3). 


D.Phil. 
The Last Florentine Republic, 1527-1530.1_ By Cecil Roth (1). 
A Life of William Godwin. By F. K. Brown (1). 
The Colonization of New Zealand. By J. 8. Marais (1). 


D.Litt. 

E.N.Gardiner. Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals.2. Various papers on Greek 
Games in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1903-12, and Annual of the British School 
at Athens, 1916-17, 1917-18. 

P.8. Allen. Opus Epistolarum Desiderii Hrasmi Roterodami ; etc.* 

E. Prestage. D. Francisco Manuel de Mello ; Esbogo Biographico ;* Relagdo 
da Embaiz a Franga em 16415; A Embaixada de Tristio de Mendonga 
Furtado 4 Holanda em 1641*; Correspondéncia Diplomdtica de Francisco de Sousa 
Continho durante a sua embaixada em Holanda, Vol. I, 1643-1646.* 


E. F. Jacos. 
8T. ANDREWS. 
Ph.D. 
Records of Medieval Drama in Scotland. By Anna J. Mill. (Professor 
Blyth Webster.) 
J. D. Macxre. 


WALES. 


A., B., indicate Aberystwyth (Professor Edward Edwards), Bangor (Professor 
J. E. Lloyd). Help was also given by their colleagues in the History departments, 


M.A. 

Local Government in the Principality of Wales, during the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries, as illustrated mainly by the extant data relating to the 
county of Merioneth. By I. Ab Owen Edwards [A.]. 

The history of Welsh domestic art from the sixteenth century, as exhibited 
in the native furniture, together with a study of its relation to the furniture of 
other parts of the British Isles and the continent of Europe. By D. Rowland 
Jones [A.]. 

The political ideas of the English Radicals, particularly in Nonconformist 
circles, from John Lilburne to John Wilkes. By Beryl Hilda Lewis [B.]. 

The Influence of the French Revolution on the political and social life of 
Wales. By W. P. Williams [B.]. 

The development of Parliamentary opinion in respect to education, 1832- 
1870. By Mary K. Wilkinson [B.}. 


HERBERT Bruce. 


1 Published, under this title, by Methuen, 1925. See also Zng. Hist. Rev. xl. 174. 
2 Macmillan, 1910. % Clarendon Press, 1906, etc. 

* Published at Coimbra, 1914. 5 Ibid., 1918. 

6 


Ibid., 1920. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated. to notices in The Times 
Literary Supplement, the payes of which are numbered consecutively throughout 


the year. 


An asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review in History ; 


two asterisks that it has already been noticed there. 


PROGRESS AND THE Past: a Glance 
Down the Ages. By G. F. Wates, 
186 pp. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

ELTGESCHICHTE IN GEMEINVER- 
STANDLICHER DarsTELtuNG. Vol. I., 
Einleitung und Geschichte des alten 
Orients. By E. Hanslik, E. Kohn, 
E. G. Klauber, and C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt. Stuttgart: Verlag F. A. 
Perthes. 6 mks. (p. 784.) 

*THe DAwN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZA- 


T1IoN. By V.G. Childe. xvi+328 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 16s. (p. 576.) 
*MEsopoTaMIA. The Babylonian and 
Assyrian Civilization. By L. Dela- 
porte. xvi+371 pp. Kegan Paul. 
16s. (p. 684.) 
BABYLONIAN LIFE AND History. 


- Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. (Second 
n., rewritten and enlarged.) xxi+ 
296 pp. Religious Tract Soc. 10s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT 
Inp1a. ByS.V.Viswanatha. x+214 
Pp: Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Sea Power IN ANCIENT History. 
By A. MacC. Shepard. Foreword by 


Rear-Admiral W. A. Moffett. xxx+ 
286 pp. Heinemann. 15s. 

Batrtes By Sra. By E. Keble 
Chatterton. xv+271 pp. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

WHERE HANNIBAL PassED. By 
A. R. Bonus. viii+88 pp. Methuen. 
78. 6d. 


A History or GREEK RELIGION. 
By M. P. Nilsson. Trans. from the 


Swedish by F. J. Fielden. Preface by 
Sir J. G. Frazer. 310 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d. (p. 564.) 


PaGAN AND CHRISTIAN RuLE. By 
Dom H. G. Bévenot, O.8.B. Preface 
by Hilaire Belloc. xvi+-183 pp. Long- 
mans. 58. (p. 576.) 

THe $Mystery-RELIGIONS 
CurisTianiry. By 8. Angus. xvi+ 
357 pp. Murray. 15s. (p. 594.) 

THE Book or THE Porss. By F. J. 
Bayer. Trans. from the German b 
E. M. Lamond. Preface by H. 
Thurston, 8.J. li+132 pp. Methuen. 
7s. 6d, 

MISCELLANEA HAGIOGRAPHICA Hr- 
BERNICA: vite adhuc inedite Sanc- 


AND 





torum. Ad fidem codicum manu- 
scriptorum recognovit prolegomenis 
notis indicibus instruxit Carolus Plum- 
mer, A.M. 288 p Bruxelles : 
Société des Bollandistes. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Arts In Earty ENGLAND: a@ 


new edition, entirely recast and 
enlarged. By Baldwin Brown. 
Vol. II., Anglo-Saxon Architecture. 
—— ee Murray. 30s. (p. 579.) 

Critica Moments 1n BritisH His- 
tory. By R. 8. Rait. 256 pp. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

*History or ENGLAND AND THE 
British COMMONWEALTH. By L. M. 
— ix+91l pp. Jonathan Cape. 
5a. 

Some HistoricaL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE ConstTiTuTION. By Kenneth 
Pickthorn. (Westminster Library.) 
166 pp. Philip Allan. 3s. 6d. 
*Norway. By G. Gathorne Hardy. 
324 pp. Ernest Benn. 15s. (p. 764.) 

Sr. MARGARET, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 
By Lucy Menzies. xiii+205 pp. 
Dent. 8s. 6d. 

*Essays IN MeEpIEvAL History, 

resented to Thomas Frederick Tout. 

dited by A. G. Little and F. M. 
Powicke. Manchester 

Honors AND KniGuts’ Freres. By 
William Farrer. Prefatory Note by 
James Tait. Vol. III., Arundel, 
Eudes the Sewer, Warenne. ix+515 
pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 265s. 

Tue Great ROLL OF THE PIPE FOR 
THE THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR OF THE 
Reten or Kina Henry II., a.v. 1187- 
1188. xiii+270 pp. THE GrEaT 
Rout oF THE PIPE FOR THE SECOND 
YEAR OF THE REIGN or Kine RicHarRD 
I. Michaelmas, 1190. Edited by 
Doris M. Stenton. xxviii+239 pp. 
a Roll Soc., Vols. XXXVIII. and 
XXXIX. The Society: University 
College, Reading. (p. 629.) 

*Tue JEwWisH Historica SOCIETY OF 


EncLtanp. Miscellanies. Part I. 
xcviii pp. Spottiswoode and Ballan- 
tyne. 10s. 6d. 


*Tur ALBIGENSIAN OR CATHARIST 
Heresy. By Edmond Holmes. 138 
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pp. Williams and Norgate. 5s. (p. 
788.) 

Sr. THomas Aournas. By Aelred 
Whitacre, O.P., Vincent McNabb, O.P., 
Professor A. E. Taylor, Mgr. Gonne, 
Professor T. F. Tout, Hugh Pope, O.P. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 5s. (p. 725.) 

Saint Tuomas D’AquIn. Par Etienne 
Gilson. Paris: Gabalda. 12f. (p. 725.) 

Pirermace. By J. C. Wall. 116 
pp. Talbot and Co. 6s. 

InpDEX TO REGISTERS OF THE 
Diocese oF HEREFORD, 1275-1535. 
Compiled by the Rev. E. N. Dew. 
viii+81 pp. Hereford: Wilson and 
Phillips. 

*Ap FLEeTaM DissERTATIO IOHANNIS 
SELDENI (1647): a reprint, with trans- 
lation and introduction by David 
Ogg. (Cambridge Studies in English 
Legal History.) Ixvi+204 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 20s. (p. 681.) 

*A MANvAL or YEAR Book StTupizs. 
By W. C. Bolland. xix+162 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 674.) 

Souricrrors. An Outline of their 
History. By E. B. V. Christian. 169 
pp. Stevens. 5s. 

*Francesco Perrarca: Life and 
Correspondence (1304-1347). By 
E. H. R. Tatham. Vol. I., Early 
Years. xxiii+488pp. Sheldon Press. 
188. (p. 752.) 

MINIATURES OF FRENCH HiIstoRY. 
By Hilaire Belloc. 292 pp. Thos. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. (p. 738.) 

MicuEeiLetT, HistoORIEN DE JEANNE 
p’Arc. Par Gustave Rudler. Tome 
I. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires 
de France. (p. 772.) 

Tue Srory or 8. Joan. By Mar- 
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